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THE LADY OF ERIN. 


IT is hard to realize the lives of persons who inhabit coun- 
tries remote from our own; it is harder still, perhaps, in the 
case of our own people who are separated from ourselves by 
long lapse of ages: For we think it no wonder that we do not 
understand the ways of foreigners, but find it strange indeed 
that those whose blood, language, and religion’ we _ inherit 
should yet differ so widely from ourselves in manners and cus- 
toms. Hence the difficulty of interesting readers, city readers 
especially, in the life and times of the saint whose merits I 
intend briefly to set forth in this paper. Country folk lead a 
less artificial existence, and hence have a quicker appreciation of 
plain, natural manners in whatsoever age or clime._ It may assist 
all to place the Celtic virgin and take in her surroundings if 
they will bear in mind that the Irish people of thirteen hundred 
years ago bore a great resemblance to the inhabitants of Pales- 
tine as we know them from Bible history. When we tell them 
how St. Briyid entertained kings, they may picture to them- 
selves such monarchs, more or less, as those four of whom 
Abraham—himself, too, a chieftain—with his three hundred and 
eighteen followers defeated in a night attack (Genesis xiv. 14); 
when we set before them our heroine engaged in domestic duties, 
let them assist their imaginations with the delightful account of 
how the noble and beautiful Rebecca fetched water for the 
camels of the stranger at the well (Genesis xx. 20); when they 
read of leprosy in Erin, and are surprised at the novelty, they . 
may fancy how this was naturally to be expected in times. when 
_ the tribal system made every village the fortified capital of an 
independent chief, who was almost constantly at war with his 
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‘neighbors, and maintained himself by robbing those who were 
weaker than he was. In such a state of things the proper culti- 
vation of the soil became impossible, commerce was at a stand- 
still, and therefore not only war stalked abroad, but slavery, 
misery, disorder, and disease existed in a degree not exceeded 
‘ perhaps even in the modern history of that beastiful but most 
unhappy country. 

With this preamble, I proceed to give my readers what I 
have very sparingly gleaned out of Father O’Hanlon’s history of 
the great woman-saint of the Irish, he himself having sifted the 
store of at least a dozen biographies by writers of various times 
and nationalities, ancient and medizval, Irish, English, Italian, 
and German. 

Her name (Briyid in Irish, Brigid or Bride in English; 
Father O’Hanlon follows the general manner of the Irish clergy 
at the present day, and spells it always Brigid) signifies fire or 
flame, and fire is always associated with her memory, not only 
for this reason, but because she was the beacon-light of all the 
women of Erin, and a fire was kept burning at her shrine in 
Kildare for seven hundred years after her departure for heaven. 

St. Briyid is, among the Irish, the flower and ideal of con- 
secrated virginity, just as St. Patrick of the clerical state, and St. 
Columba of the monastic profession. 

She was illustrious, however, not in Erin alone, and in 
Caledonia and Britain, but throughout Western Europe, and 
especially in Belgium and Germany, whither Irish missionaries 
had carried her fame. Her office was recited in those countries, 
and she had great popular veneration. Hence we find that ‘her 
life was written not only by many Irishmen, but also by St. 
Antoninus, Archbishop of Florence, in 1450, and by other 
Italians. A life of her was published in Germany in 1478, a 
few years after printing was invented. Even in our own day 
two English Protestants—Bishop Forbes and Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould—have written her life. 

The more distinguished a person is the more people talk of 
him, and the more stories and anecdotes of every kirid are 
related. Hence St. Briyid's life is full of legends, either true or 
based upon some fact in her career. That people spoke so of 
her shows how much they esteemed her holiness,. to whom they 
thought God could refuse nothing. Hence Certani, an Italian 
priest, and one of her biographers, entitles his work: The Life 
of S. Briyid of Erin; or, Wonder-working Holiness. 

The missionaries that went out from Erin in those days car- 
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ried her fame, as I said, and so did the nuns of her order who 
founded convents in other countries. As for Erin itself, not only 
was the name of Briyid common amongst women, but there are 
hundreds of places called after her, showing where there had 
been, or now is, a church, a school, or a convent founded by 
her, or dedicated to God in her honor. ; 

The names Tempul Breeda, or. Bride’s Church, Kilbride, 
Rathbride, Tegbride, Bridewell, Bride’s Glen, Bride River on the 
Liffey, Breeda River on the Lee, Innisbride, etc., are found all 
over Erin. There are churches now used by Protestants in 
England, Scotland, Wales, and the Isle of Man called St. Bride’s, 
Kirkbride, etc. These are old Catholic churches of St. Briyid.. 
In Scotland she ‘was the patroness of the Douglas family, as you 
know who have read Scott’s Marmion (canto vi. 14). King 
Edward III. of England had a daughter: named Brigid who 
became a nun. : 

In Erin there are many holy wells named Tubber Breeda, to 
which people go to pray, and hang a rag on a thorn-bush near 
by, by way of an offering or an ornament. The poor creatures 
cannot afford anything better. But they pray with more devo- 
tion at these waters, blessed by the saints of old, than in the 
new and beautiful temples erected in the nineteenth century, and 
prefer that their bones should be laid in the grass-grown grave- 
yard nigh the ruins of Tempul Breeda, rather than under the 
showy monuments of Glasnevin. 

There is another practice in some parts of Erin, in memory 
of the processions in ancient times on saints’ days—that is, the girls 
carry a little image about which they call Briyid Og, in English 
Young Briyid. They also hang a ribbon or handkerchief from 
the window, as the people used to hang out tapestry and flags 
formerly, by way of decoration, and they make Celtic crosses in 
a circle and wear them gracefully on the right shoulder on St. - 
Briyid’s Day. ; 

St. Briyid is represented in art as a nun sometimes, other 
times as an abbess; sometimes with a dog by her side, or a 
wolf; or with a vine trailing round her dress, or a flame of fire 
over her head, or the sun on her breast, or a dove in her hand; 
all these things referring to incidents in her life, or else symbol- 
izing her kindness even toward animals, her innocence, the fruit- 
fulness of her mission as foundress of convents, or the blaze of 
holiness whereby she illuminated Erin. There is a statue in the 
cathedral of St. Omer, in France, showing her as a dairy-maid, 
in allusion to the fact that she used to milk cows and make but- 
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ter and attend to all the other domestic duties, as was the cus- 
tom in those days for women in every position in life. 

Of the fame of St. Briyid at the present day it is not neces- 
sary to speak. The children of the Gael, like those of Israel, 
have been scattered all over the world. Wherever they go they 
build a church of St. Patrick and one of St. Briyid, and the sun 
never sets on the spires that sustain the cross of Christ under 
which her name is invoked. Even now the stranger in Erin is 
restoring the ancient cathedral of Kildare from the ruins that 
have lain there for fourteen hundred years. The old round 
tower is still there, too, in excellent preservation. But though they 
‘may be credited with patriotism and taste in thus trying to pre- 
serve one of Erin’s most glorious menuments, they have lost the 
faith of Briyid, and are so few in number that they have been 
obliged to build a partition in the church for the greater comfort 
of their small congregation, who would shiver in the grand cld 
Catholic temple. 

Briyid was born at Fogart, County Louth, in the year 456, 
of Dubtach and Broca, converts of St. Patrick and persons in good 
circumstances. She received such education as was customary 
then for persons of her condition, we cannot say precisely what, 
but probably reading, music, writing, and embroidery. Still, like 
the illustrious women of the Bible, and according to the simple 
manners of her time, even among the wealthy, she used to fetch 
water, herd sheep, milk cows, and attend to all household cares. 
Thus she grew up in usefulness, good health, and piety, and 
when about sixteen years of age, declining to marry, was allowed 
by her parents to build a little hut for herself under a great oak- 
tree on the borders of the Currach. Her cell was called Kz/- Darra, 
that is, the Cell of the Oak. In the course of time seven other 
girls were induced by her example to live a similar life. Then 
they all were blessed by the bishop, and the first convent in Ire- 
land was thus established. 

These women did not live in cloister—that is, restricted to 
their own houses, like the Presentation nuns or those of the Visi- 
tation—but led a life somewhat similar to that of our Sisters of 
Charity, only still more free. They not only did their own house- 
work but also herded their sheep and cattle on the magnificent 
field called the Currach, or race-course of Kildare, six miles long 
by two broad, the richness of which is so great that the pasture 
each morning seems as fresh and luxuriant as ever, in spite of 
the numberless flocks and herds that always graze upon it. St. 
Briyid used to spend much of her time out in the fresh air, mind- 
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ing the sheep, and was a very early riser, two things very 
conducive to health, as one of the old chroniclers of her life 
remarks. 

The nuns used to copy out the Sacred Scriptures and other 
useful books, for there was, of course, no printing. They used 
to make vestments for the priests, altar-cloths, etc., and also sing 
the Divine Office, for we read how Briyid sent messengers to 
Rome to get advice about the proper prayers and chant which 
were to be used. She also wrote a rule for the many convents 
founded by herself, and some treatises, which have perished in 
the troublesome days gone by. In her days hotels were very 
rare or perhaps unknown in most parts of Ireland, and travellers 
had to seek hospitality in private houses. Hospitality was con- 
sidered one of the first-of virtues, and the nuns exercised it to 
a remarkable degree. They entertained bishops, priests, kings, 
and their followers—all classes of persons. As there were no reg- 
ular hospitals in those early days of Christianity, the sick as well 
as the poor used to travel about, begging of all, and stopping 
overnight wherever they found a welcome. The state of things in 
Erin caused immense numbers of such wanderers to be seen all over 
the land, for, as the Annals of Innisfail say, Erin was in those days 
“a trembling sod.” There were incessant wars and quarrels, 
public and private, rebellion, murder, and treachery. The claims 
on the hospitality of our saint were, therefore, constant, and so 
serious as to take up a great part of the nun’s time and labor. 
They were regular innkeepers, in fact, in all but.the reckoning, 
and their monastery was known to all the country around as the 
“House of Fire.” The reason of this was that they kept a great 
fire always burning in an enclosure adjoining their residence, so 
that travellers arriving night or day might have a fire to sit down 
by and warm and rest themselves. You have read the poet’s 
allusion to this in the song: 


‘*Like the bright fire that blazed in Kildare’s holy fane, 
And burned through long ages of darkness and rain, . 
Erin, O Erin! thus bright through the tears 
Of a long night of bondage thy spirit appears.” 


This hospitable fire, whose brightness shining across the Cur- 
rach invited the weary traveller to shelter and warmth, was kept 
up during St. Briyid’s life and during the three hundred years 
that her convent flourished after her death. 

In 835 the Danes plundered Kildare and destroyed the mon- 
astery, but the fire escaped extinction. The country people took 
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care not to let it go out until the scattered nuns came again 
together, and thus it was tended not alone for its sacred purpose 
of hospitality, but also in memory of the Mistress of Erin, Light 
of Leinster, the Pearl of Kildare, as St. Briyid was variously 
styled. aie 

It was only in the year 1220, after the conquest, that Henry 
of London, the English Catholic Bishop of Dublin, thinking, 
perhaps, that there was danger of superstition in the popular rev- 
erence for the holy fire, ordered it to be finally extinguished. 
This was seven hundred years after our saint’s death, which took 
place February 1, 523. 

It is no wonder that this fire was held in veneration, for the 
hospitality to the rich and the kindness to the poor which it wit- 
nessed were indeed akin to divine. It is related that St. Briyid 
was one day listening to a sermon on the Eight Beatitudes, and 
after it was over proposed to her seven companions that each 
should choose one virtue for special cultivation. She was very 
modest herself and would have the others begin, but they insist- 
ed that she should lead. Whereupon she chose the virtue of 
Mercy, and this is, perhaps, the most conspicuous trait in her 
character. : 

Her life is full of anecdotes of her liberality to the poor. She 
received generous gifts from the wealthy, but immediately bestow- 
ed them on the needy, and God frequently increased her store in 
a wonderful or even a miraculous way when provisions fell short. 
Once when a poor person asked an alms she handed him a gold 
chain which a rich woman had bestowed on her. Another time 
she gave a cow to a poor leper, bidding him go and choose the 
best in her herd. Once again she broke a silver cup in three 
pieces to divide amongst as many beggars. There was no money 
in Ireland then, as it appears, or else the saint kept none in 
hand. 

People afflicted with leprosy were common in those days, be- 
cause, as I said in the beginning, the constant wars prevented 
tillage, and fruit and vegetables were therefore very scarce. This 
class of people, having no asylums, roamed about the country 
begging, and of course often called at the ‘convent-gate. St. 
. Briyid, by her prayers, sometimes cleansed them of their dreadful] 
disease, always relieved their necessities, and even put up with 
their impudence, and defended them against those who could 
stand less than herself. One day a woman brought her a present 
of apples. While they were talking some lepers came up asking 
alms. Briyid bade the woman divide the fruit among them. 
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“Indeed, then, I will not,” said the woman. “I brought these 
apples not for lepers, but for yourself and your nuns.” The saint 
rebuked her for her want of charity, and said: ‘ Your trees shall 
never bear fruit again ”’—which prediction was verified. 

Another time two lepers came along covered with their fright- 
ful sores. The holy virgin blessed water and bade one of them 
wash the other. He did so, and behold! the washed one became 
sound and whole. ‘Now you wash your comrade,” she said te 
him that had been cured.. He would not, and was going away, 
but the saint herself washed the second poor wretch, and rid him 
of his loathsome disease, God working by her hands, while the 
selfish and ungrateful man got his malady back again. As I 
have said, the lepers sometimes abused her kindness. 

At one time the King of Leinster visited the convent and 
was entertained by the nuns. After his departure Briyid and her 
sisters sat down to their own dinner with whatever poor persons 
were present. One of these, a leper, refused to eat unless he got 
the spear which he had seen the king carry.  Briyid actually 
sent a messenger after the king, who, out of respect for her, 
readily bestowed the weapon. Meanwhile the. holy abbess kept 
the dinner waiting, and at last, on the return of her messenger, 
the troublesome leper received the spear and consented to eat, 
when they all sat down again together. 

“ The just man is kind even to his beasts,” says the Holy 
Bible (Proverbs xii. 10). So Briyid, like so many other saints, 
could not bear to see even a brute suffer, and one day, getting ready 
some bacon for certain guests, gave half of it to a poor dog that 
came hungry and whining to her feet. The legend tells us that 
still there was meat in plenty for the table, God miraculously 
supplying the want, and approving her tenderness of heart. 
Says the poet: 

“*He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast ; 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small, 


For the great God our Father, 
He made and loves them all.” 


The legends tell other things that go to show ‘how she loved 
animals, and they obeyed her, as they did our first parents in 
Paradise, and others of the saints we read of. A _ wild. boar 
escaping from the hunters took refuge among her swine one day. 
She blessed him, and he stayed there ever after. So a flock of 
wild ducks came at her call, and quacked their salutations 
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around her; and even a wolf once leaped into her chariot and 
allowed her to pat his shaggy head. Some of these stories may 
be but stories; at any rate they show what the people thought 

of the holiness of the Virgin of Kildare. 

St. Briyid’s life was mainly a public one, as I shall explain 
later on, and we have but scant account of the internal affairs of 
her convent. They say, however, that she was naturally modest 
in her manner, notwithstanding that great force of character 
which raised her to be head of all the nuns in Erin, and caused 
her counsel to be sought even by the bishops of the: church. 
She preferred simple and lowly employment, and delighted in 
following the sheep over the wavy slopes of the Currach. 

At one time, when she and her sisters found themselves in 
another convent on Holy Thursday, we read that St. Briyid her- 
self took the task of washing the feet of those nuns who were 
sick, and therefore unable to assist at the solemn: celebration of 
the Mandatum. So going one day to see a neighboring family, 
and finding the women all indisposed, Briyid and her nuns 
milked the cows for them, as well as set the house in order. 
On another occasion she was short of corn, and went to get 
some from the bishop. “I am sorry, dear sister,” he answered, “but 
I fear I have hardly any for myself.” “ Oh! yes you have,” was the 
reply ; “there is plenty of it im your barn.” They went out to 
see, and the bishop found abundance of grain where he knew 
there had been a very scant supply. He ascribed this to the 
power of Briyid with God, and invited her to help herself of 
what she had given him. So she and her nuns took each one a 
sack of grain and returned home. 

We have a glimpse of the hidden life of the convent in the 
following exquisitely beautiful narrative: One of the nuns named 
Daria was blind, but perfectly submissive to this stroke of Provi- 
dence, and very edifying to all by her patience and sweetness. 
The holy abbess was conversing with her one evening about the 
beauty of the Son of God and the happiness of heaven, and 
their hearts were so full that they knew not how time sped. At 
last the sun came up over the Wicklow hills, and Briyid seeing 
the lovely landscape, sighed for her poor sister whose eyes were 
closed to all th?s beauty. Then she bowed her head and prayed, 
and rising signed with the cross of Christ the dark orbs of her 
gentle sister. Daria opened her eyes and saw the golden ball in 
the east, and the dewdrops glistening on the flowers, the grace- 
ful trees and the emerald green so grateful to the sight. Look- 
ing a little while she said: ‘Close my eyes again, dearest 
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mother, for when the world is visible to the eye, God is seen 
less clearly by the soul.” And Briyid prayed, and Daria’s eyes 
grew dark once more. 

"From what has been already said you will understand that 
Briyid and her companions were not at all recluses or hermits. 
Quite the contrary. Not only did they work on their own land, 
but they assisted their neighbors, visited the sick, attended 
church festivals in the country. around, and travelled whenever 
their own affairs or their neighbors’ good required it. Nay, 
more, they went about teaching the people their catechism, 
assisting the missionaries in this great work. 

Tachet de Barneval, a French writer quoted by Father 
O’Hanlon in his life of our saint, says distinctly that in those 
days not only priests but nuns went throughout Erin preaching 
and teaching. I have no doubt that the priests did the preach- 
ing, but the nuns then taught the catechism and prepared the 
women especially and ‘the children for the sacraments. We, know 
from the holy Scripture how women accompanied the apostles 
themselves,* and the early history of the church shows us dea- 
conesses consecrated to this work by the hands of the bishop. 
Even in our own days, when the tradition of those rude ages, 
long after Brigid’s time, in which women had to be kept be- 
hind grates and bars, has not yet died out, the pastors of the 
church in pagan as well as Christian lands are fain to confess 
that it is on women’s aid they must chiefly rely for the holy 
and most important work of religious instruction. It was St. 
Vincent de Paul, the Apostle of Charity and the founder of the 
sisters of that name, that, in 1630, first broke down the iron 
barriers and stone walls that separated the nuns from the‘ peo- 
ple, who were famishing for want of their words and their pres- 
ence, and allowed the God-given companion of man to take her 
proper place at the side of the priestly messenger of Christ. 

Briyid therefore travelled a great deal, being invited by the 
bishops, successors to St. Patrick, to found convents in their re- 
spective dioceses. In spite, however, of the war-troubled char- 
acter of the times, she nor her companions ever met with disre- 


*I, Corinthians ix. 5, St. Paul writes: ‘‘ Have we not power to lead about a woman, 
a sister, as well as the rest of the apostles, and the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas? Or 
I only and Barnabas, have not we power to do this?’’ Acts xviii. 18, 26: ‘‘ But Paul, 
when he had stayed yet many days, taking his leave of the brethren, sailed thence into 
Syria, and with him Priscilla and Aquila. . . . Now acertain Jew, named Apollo, born at 
Alexandria, an eloquent man, came to Ephesus, one mighty intheScriptures. . . . This 
man therefore began to. speak boldly in the synagogues Whom when Priscilla and Aquila 
had heard, they took him to them, and expounded to him the way of the Lord more dili- 
gent'y.”’ 
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spect. It is true that it could not be said of them, as it was of 
that one who tested the virtue of Erin in the days of Brian: 


“ Rich and rare were the gems she wore, 
And a bright gold ring on her wand she bore” ; 


but they went without escort, clad only in the armor of inno- 
cence, and recognized by their dress as consecrated virgins of the 
Lord; and no Irishman, seeing them, thought of aught else but 
the honor and blessing derived from their visit to his native place. 

The saint thus visited every part of Ireland, and nothing is 
more common in her life than stories of how she lodged in the 
homes of the people where there was no convent to stay in, and 
often requited their hospitality by miraculously increasing their 
store. They tell of how once, when she was going along the 
road with her companions, an insane man met them and alarm- 
ed the sisters a good deal. But Briyid, going forward, said to 
him: ‘“O man! announce to us the word of God.” The mad- 
man at once made answer: ‘QO holy Briyid, I obey thee. Love 
God, and all will love thee; honor God, and all will honor thee; 
fear God, and all will fear thee.” 

Briyid, like all the children of Erin, as the French chronicler 
before quoted says, delighted in music. Now, the harp was 
found in every comfortable house, and the stranger who could 
play. on it was sure of a double welcome. One day, going into 
the house of a chief to obtain the release of a captive, while 
waiting for him to come in, she asked that some one should 
give them a little music. Those present all asserting their want 
of ability, one of the nuns said to a boy: ‘‘Go and ask Mother 
Briyid to bless your hands, and then you'll be able to play.” 
The child did so. The abbess took his hands in her own, pray- 
ed, and blessed him, and he began to play beautifully. When 
his father entered he was astonished, and, recognizing God's 
work in favor of St. Briyid, readily granted the favor she had 
come to ask. 

The respect for St. Briyid made her protection very desirable, 
and the number of poor and sick that applied to her for help 
was so great, as well as that of the pilgrims, lay and elerical, 
who came to visit her, that a town grew up near her convent. 
It was a place of refuge which, whosoever entered, no one dar- 
ed to lay a violent hand upon him until the abbess heard his 
-case and decided upon it. In the course of time it was made 
the see of a bishop, and Briyid was held in such esteem by 
the hierarchy that she had the naming of the first incumbent. 
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Later on the see became an archbishopric, and shared dignity 
with Armagh itself, St. Patrick’s own see, for the names and 
honors of Patrick and Briyid have always been associated in Irish 
history. 

Kildare flourished as a home of sanctity and learning from 
the death of Briyid in 523 until the invasion of the Danes in 
835, when it was plundered by those barbarians and its library 
and records destroyed. The Danes themselves becoming -Catho- 
lics, the convent was rebuilt, and with much changing fortune 
continued to spread the light of faith and education, and to dis- 
pense the bread of mercy, till at last it withered and died under 
the harsh, cold spell of the Sassenach conqueror in 1172, and 
its holy fire was, as we have said, put out finally in 1220. 

Nevertheless, although the. nuns died out, the monks were na- 
turally more able to make their way in those dark and evil days, 
and the Franciscans and Carmelites built monasteries at Kil- 
dare within the same century that saw the last of St. Briyid’s 
daughters. The Carmelites, in fact, have clung to the spot with 
such marvellous tenacity that they have a house there at the pres- 
ent day, although many a time during the past seven hundred 
years have they been forced to fly with a price set on their 
heads. After the Catholic emancipation in 1829 things improved 
in Erin, and to-day there is an order of women there called 
Brigidines, and another styled Sisters of the Holy Faith, both 
founded under the patronage. of the Virgin of Kildare. 

The holy nun passed out of this life, as said before, on the 
ist of February, 523, and her sacred remains were laid in the 
same tomb at Downpatrick, in Ulster, with those of the national 
apostle and of St. Columba, the great patron of cloistered men. 
This, the most holy spot in Erin, was violated and destroyed, of 
course, by the heretics in the days of Henry VIII., but it is said 
that the head of St. Briyid was saved by a priest, and carried 
to Neustadt in Austria, and afterwards given by the Emperor 
Rudolf II. to the Jesuits’ Church at Lisbon, in Portugal. 

I had the happiness in 1880 of visiting that fair spot in 
Down where the ancient Catholic church, now in the hands of 
strangers, still tops the lovely hill on which St. Patrick laid its . 
corner-stone one thousand four hundred years ago. There is a 
hole in the old graveyard alongside, which the people point out 
as having been the grave of the three great Irish saints, and this 
is constantly kept open on account of every. visitor reverently 
taking a handful of earth from the sacred spot. Attempts have 
been frequently made to mark the place by a suitable monument ; 
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but the stranger is in the land, ever ready to tear down the mon- 
uments, whether of the saints of the old church from which he has 
gone out or of the nation to which he is a declared enemy. How- 
ever, though her grave be desecrated, her memory is green as 
the sward that, fresh each morning, covers the hills of Down with 
a carpet more grateful to the eye than Persian looms could ever 
furnish ; her example still shines out ‘“‘ through the long night of 
bondage,” and round the world wherever her children have been 
scattered, as brightly as the hospitable fire which so long blazed 
in “ Kildare’s holy fane.”’ 

So we have passed in review the records of St. Briyid’s ca- 
reer. I have omitted most of the wonders that are found in it, 
because I think they are its least wonderful part. When a per- 
son from childhood up always walks in the presence of. God, and, so 
different from the great majority of us, tries to do his pleasure in 
every thought, word, and deed, what else should we expect than 
that God should favor such a one, shower his choicest gifts upon her, 
and make all nature obedient to her will, united, as it always was, 
with his own. Hence the miracles done by the saints are only 
what should be expected. The wonder would be indeed if there 
were none found in their lives. The real wonder is that our 
‘heroine was able, amid the seductions and temptations of the 
world, the devil, and the flesh, to keep so pure in God’s sight, 
to lead a life so unselfish, to work heroically during three score 
and ten years for God, her neighbor, and her native land. 

Again, what attracts one in St. Briyid is the plainness and 
simplicity of her way of living. Evidently there was nothing 
about her house that made any one feel unwelcome there. The 
rich admired its neatness, the poor saw at once that Briyid was 
as natural in her ways as themselves, but, withal, that exquis- 
ite politeness which sprang from genuine gladness to see her 
guests and which took care that they made themselves at home 
round her fireside. It was the same when she visited others, 
and accepted their hospitality for a night. Consecrated virgin 
and all as she was, she dropped in so easily into their household 
circle that they felt no uneasiness at her presence, or at the 
thought that they could not make her comfortable, but their 
hearts laughed with hers at the music of the harp, their souls 
burned within them at the holy fire of her conversation, and they 
preserved the memory of her visit as if Mary herself had come 
down to see them. Hence it was that they used to call her the 
Mary of Erin, that is to say, the one who best realized their idea 
of the Queen of Virgins. Indeed, I think. of Joseph, the car- 
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penter, and Mary, the artisan’s wife, and Jesus, their hard- 
working son, in the little village of Nazareth, when I read of 
Briyid’s simple ways. In that school at Rome, Trinita del Monte, 
where the daughters of the wealthiest and most influential families 
of Europe are educated, the Blessed Virgin is represented in a fa- 
mous and beautiful painting as the Mater Admirabilis—“ Mother 
most admirable.” Do you know how they depict her? Sitting at 
home spinning flax with a wheel. SoI think the Irish artist’s ideal 
of Briyid as the dairy-maid, the Colleen Dhas Cruitha Nambo, is 
more charming and more useful than if he had made her a 
richly-dressed lady or a nun rapt in ecstatic devetion It is 
more charming because the farmer’s daughter carries us further 
away from the artificial nonsense of fashion and deceit, and 
brings us “nearer to nature’s heart,’ and hence to the God of 
nature; it is more useful because it shows us the nobility and 
holiness of labor, and renews for us the pattern left us by Jesus, 
Mary, and Joseph in the workshop of Nazareth. 

O blessed toil! O sacred hospitality! O holy simplicity of 
Divine-Human Nature! How sweet are thy attractions, how 
fascinating thy contemplation! In the light of thy beauty verily 
all artifice in manner, posture, speech, or dress revolts one’s very 
stomach. O single, seamless robe of Christ, knit doubtless by 
the busy hands of thy Virgin Mother, how forcible a lesson of 
Christian poverty dost thou teach! O Son of God without a, 
stone whereon to lay thy Head! O consecrated one-story cot- 
tage in little Nazareth, what eloquence there is in thy littleness, 
thy plainness, thy simple furniture! 

I suggest these thoughts to you, dear readers, in order that 
when, as I hope, you take up the life of St. Briyid, or the his- 
tory .of Erin, you may not be shocked, or even, perhaps, dis- 
gusted on account of your nineteenth century materialistic 
notions of elegance, comfort, and propriety, at the plain, simple 
ways of people in patriarchal times. I acknowledge here and 
now the valuable lesson received from an illiterate Irishman, to 
whom I had expressed myself somewhat as you perhaps would 
if you had the surroundings of St. Briyid, or even of Nazareth, 
photographed for your inspection: ‘’Tis the manner of the 
country,” he said. And on reflection I felt that his brief, unpre- 
tending answer contained a sufficient explanation. But, in addi- 
tion, you must remember that “’tis the manner” of the wise to 
disregard fantastic and unnecessary lodging, dress, or food; “ ’tis 
the manner” of the saints to make all accidents of the body of 
no account in comparison with the care they take of the soul. 
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Little reck they the perishable casket if only they can preserve 
and beautify and cherish the living immortal jewel that lies 
within. ‘“’Tis their manner,” in short, to imitate. the Son of 
God. This, too, is the constant injunction of the church upon 
those who are to follow Jesus Christ more closely. Of their 
dress and life generally she says what the Third Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore (No. 78) decrees of the priest’s house: ‘“ Let 
the priest’s house be so gotten up that all luxury, as well as 
unholy and worldly decoration, be far from it, and everything 
about suggesting piety, order, and plain neatness, proclaim to all 
that a servant of our Crucified Saviour lives there.” 

This double consideration, therefore, the manner of those early 
days, and the practice of that religious poverty which she prce 
fessed, as well as her own lofty and noble character, explains the 
simplicity of the life of her who gained so much: influence that 
she was called Hibernie Domina, the Lady of Erin. 

And this is the manner that produces heroes in civil as well 
as in religious society Search the annals of the United States, 
and see if our greatest rulers of men have not come nearly 
always from the village, the farm, or the prairie. Of the saints 
I will not speak, except to remind you that immediately upon 
receiving the seed of Christianity Erin began to bring forth 
holy men and women, scholars and missionaries, to whom 
Europe and ourselves owe the ‘civilization we enjoy to-day. 
During three centuries the lamp of learning which had been 
extinguished in Gaul, Germany, Italy, and Spain was kept alive 
in Hibernia. All those countries, except perhaps the last, were 
evangelized by Irish priests, and many a continental city, such 
as Salzburg, Tarentum, Lucca, San Gallen, venerated an_Irish- 
man among its bishops in those ages; while not only did they 
establish many monasteries and convents throughout Europe, but 
the two first universities, Paris and Pavia, were founded by 
Irishmen. If you seek authority for these and similar assertions, 
I refer you to the Frenchman Montalembert, in Zhe Monks of 
the West, and to the Englishman Butler, Lives of the Saints, 
March 10, 17, and elsewhere. 

And yet Erin suffersand Erin weeps. She is a slave unto her 
enemies and the enemies of God's Church. Europe owes her a debt 
of gratitude beyond estimation; America is her debtor for many 
material and spiritual advantages. And yet “the age of chivalry 
is past”; the selfish nations neglect and ignore Erin, who pre- 
served for them religion and learning, just as they do Poland, 
who saved them from barbarism and slavery. Even the holiness 
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_ of her sons and daughters. obtains no official recognition from the 
church, and since the fire “in Kildare’s holy fane” was put 
out not a single confessor or martyr have the efforts of Irish- 
men succeeded in placing on the altar which they honored by’ 
their lives and in whose defence they died. 

Yet she is Innisfail, the “Isle of Destiny.” Her children are 
scattered like those of Israel, to be witnesses to God and His 
Christ the world over and the ages along. This is itself a 
sublime mission. Perhaps, in the secret designs of Providence, 
a still grander one is reserved for the land of Patrick, Briyid, 
and Columba. 

Pray for us, O Holy Virgin Brigid! that we may always love 
God and our neighbor, always love what is simple, natural, and 
true, having a contempt for all that is artificial and false. Pray 
for thy native land, that God may grant her peace and glory 
amongst the nations. . EDWARD MCSWEENY. 

Mount St. Mary's, Emmittsburgh, Md. 





DEUS LUX MEA! 
Newman died saying ‘‘I see the Light!”; Goethe, ‘‘ More light!” 


I ENVY them whose sturdy hearts 
Welcome the brunt 
Of battle, dark with mortal darts ; 
Well to the front 
They stand, though the long line hath broke, 
Breathing alone the fiery smoke. 
I envy them, yet only so 
If the last breath that spends their life 
Sees Wrong enleaguéd with the foe, 
And Right triumphant in the strife. 


And sturdy him, whose trembling bark 
Now troughs the sea, 
Now upward cleaves the Stygian dark 
So awfully 
Storm-brooding on the quickening brine, 
And crests the billows for a sign 
Of beacon-safety; if at last, 
Long stranger to the cheering light, 
Half-wrenchéd from the straining mast, 
He sees a new day born of night. 
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And him whose high ideal shone 
Dimly and far; ; 
Not as the pillar-cloud led on, 
But as a star 
Hid in the mists of earth and sky, 
Glimmers inconstant from on high. 
Yet so, if with unwearied art, 
Still fashioning stairways to the Height, 
At last his strong and patient heart 
Sees darkness swallowed up of Light! 


I envy him who holds as nought 
His little years ; 
But gives the Master he hath sought 
Sweat and tears ; 
Dead to the pride of power and_ pelf, 
Dead to the world and dead to self; 
Yet so, if he who daily dies, 
Seek nevermore surcease of strife ; 
Give holocaust for sacrifice, 
Till Death be swallowed up of Life. 


I envy not the sturdy will, 
And stirring brain, 
And heart content to drink its fill 
Of the world-pain, 
And the poor stumbling feet that bleed 
Incessant o'er some thorny mead, 
If but a glow-worm lead them on ,; 
To visionary fields of light, 
And after all the toiling done 
The Daylight darkens into Night! 


HuGH T. HENRY. 
Philadelphia. 
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SCOPE AND HISTORY OF THE TALMUD. 


THE good Capuchin father, Henricus Seynensis, on one oc- 
casion triumphantly clinched an argument by exclaiming, ‘“ Ut 
narrat Rabbinus Talmud /” taking for granted that the Talmud 
was not a book but a man. 

The same mistake might not be impossible even now. Not- 
withstanding the many centuries of its existence—for it was 
begun six hundred years before the birth of Christ, and ended 
six hundred years after—and notwithstanding the numerous allu- 
sions to it in works upon every department of art, science, or 
literature, the notions abroad in regard to it are strangely va- 
rious, vague, and contradictory. By some it is credited with di- 
vine inspiration; by others it is scorned as a mass of childish 
folly. In fact, no book except the Bible has perhaps been so 
frequently referred to, and yet, at the same time, so little known. 
Nor, in this fleet-footed age of ours, can we greatly wonder at 
this neglect, when we hear the verdict of one of the most 
ardent and most learned Talmudists of this century on this vast 
work. ‘In the whole realm of learning,” says Emanuel 
Deutsch, “there is scarcely a single branch of study to be com- 
pared for its difficulty to the Talmud. Yet,” he adds encourag- 
ingly, ‘if a man had time, and patience, and knowledge, there 
is no reason why he should not, up and down ancient and 
modern libraries, gather most excellent hints from treatises, mono- 
graphs, and sketches, in books and periodicals without number, 
by dint of which, aided by the study of the work itself, he 
might arrive at some conclusion as to its essence and tendencies, 
its origin and development. That work, every step of which is 
beset with pitfalls, has not yet been done for the world at 
large.”* 

In the Middle Ages the Talmud was regarded with suspicion 
and dislike, partly as being the principal depository of those 
“traditions of men” denounced by our Lord as making “ the 
Commandment of God of no effect,” and partly as being in no 
inconsiderable measure the work of Jewish continuators subse- 
quent to the birth of Christ, and therefore implicitly if not for- 
mally anti-Christian in its later tendency. Hence the repeated . 


® See Literary Remains of Emanuel Oscar Menahem Deutsch, who was for eighteen years 
atteched to the Library Department in the British Museum. He died in 1873, at Alexandria. 
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edicts that were from time to time issued against it, beginning 
with that of the Emperor Justinian, A.D. 553.* , 

When Pope Clement V., in 1307, was asked to renew the con- 
demnation pronounced against it by some of his predecessors, he* 
wished, before acceding to this request, to know what were really its 
contents, but found no one who could tell him. Whereupon he 
proposed that chairs for the study of Hebrew, Arabic, and Chal- 
dee, the three tongues nearest to the idiom of the Talmud, 
should be founded at the Universities of Bologna, Salamanca, 
Oxford, and Paris, expressing his hope that in due time one of 
these universities might produce a translation of this mysterious 
book. This hope was never realized. 

About two centuries later, one Pfefferkorn obtained the per- 
mission of the Emperor Maximilian (then before Pavia) for a 
fresh confiscation and conflagration of all discoverable copies of 
the Talmud. Reuchlin, the most learned Hebraist and Oriental 
scholar of the time, was put on the junto which was to give 
weight and effect to. the imperial decree. Reuchlin, however, 
declined to have any hand in the wholesale destruction of a 
book ‘‘ written by Christ’s nearest relations.’ If, he said, it were 
found to contain anything contrary to Christianity, the more ef- 
fectual remedy would be to refute it rather than to burn it; 
since burning was but “a ruffianly argument.” Upon this, Pfeffer- 
korn and his party denounced Reuchlin as a renegade and a 
Jew; but he kept his ground, and, when the emperor asked him 
his opinion, reminded him of the wish of Pope Clement V. to 
found Talmudical chairs at four of the chief universities. Mean- 
while the contest spread throughout Europe; every authority, 
whether ecclesiastical, imperial, or literary, eagerly enlisting on 
the one side or the other in the fray. The TZalmulphili, as 
they were called, eventually carried the day. To them 
to stand up for Reuchlin was to stand up for the Church. 
“ Non te,” Egidio di Viterbo wrote to him—‘ Mon TE, sed Legem, 
Non Thalmud, sed Ecclesiam!”’ 

In 1520 appeared the First printed Edition of the Talmud. 
Being issued with more haste than care, it is not without many 
mistakes; still, it contains fewer than any subsequent edition. 
With the Third, that of Basle, in 1578, began the era of revision 
by a “Censor,” whose irresponsible manipulations wrought mar- 
vels, his one anxiety being to trim and lop an utterly Oriental 
- and Jewish production to fit in with the notions of the Europe of 


* Novella 146, ITepit Efpawy, addressed to the Preefectus Praetorio Areobindus (quoted 
by Deutsch). 
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the day. Even the names of. persons ang 

for others “evolved” out a ov head, 

tion fell in with his private Wleas of edification to the reader. 
The result of these achievements was to tangle and~ break the 
clue to a labyrinth already most difficult to thread. Many scores 
of Talmudical codices, more or less fragmentary, still exist, how- 
ever, scattered in the great public libraries of Europe, from Oxford 
to Odessa, from which to construct a reliable edition. One such 
edition was begun several years ago, but, like the two “ Trans- 
lations of the Talmud,” commenced at different periods, this also 
has come to a stand-still. 

What, then, is this strange and complex work? Briefly, the 
Talmud * may be described as the Book of the Oral Law of the 
Jews, forming an uninspired, but more or less authoritative, sup- 
plement to the Pentateuch. And yet this definition is about as 
complete and satisfactory as that which describes the teeming 
earth as an oblate spheroid, composed of land and water. The 
Talmud is much more than a legal code: it is the storehouse of 
the archives of Israel. Its origin is coeval with the return from 
the Babylonian Captivity, when all the records of the people’s 
faith and history which had escaped destruction were collected 
with the utmost care, and the interpretation and exposition of 
these treasured documents formed into a science. This science, 
which gradually assumed enormous proportions, was called MID- 
RASH, an expounding.t The Talmud is the storehouse of “ Mid- 
rash” in all its branches. Although not at first easily discerni- 
ble amid the tangled thickets of this luxuriant wilderness, there 
are two main currents flowing through the Talmud: the one, 
Prose; the other, Poetry; the one, Law; the other, Legend. The 
former is strictly didactic—investigating, comparing, arguing; the 
other, pensive, imaginative, fanciful, rich in parable and proverb, 
delighting in allegories, many of which, having lost their key, 
babble unmeaningly their insoluble enigmas, while around and 
within them the sublime strangely mingles with the grotesque. 
These two currents in the “ Midrash,” which gradually embraced 
the whole of the Sacred Text, were respectively called Halachah 
and Haggadah. The Halachah—Rule, Norm—concerned itself 
with all the legal, levitical,,and ceremonial rules and observances ; 
the Haggadah (Legend, Saga, illustrative story), chiefly with the 
prophetical, historical, and poetic portions of the Scriptures. 


* The primary meaning of the word is ‘‘ study,"’ ‘‘ learning,” from /amad, to learn; next, 
‘arguing '’; lastly, it came to be the name of the great Corpus Furis of Judaism. 

+ From darash, a word used for the verb and substantive alike; as our word “study” is 
used both for the process and the result. 
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The Talmud, with its two main elements of Law and Legend, 
is divided into Mishna and Gemara— Text and Commentary. 
Both these terms originally meant “learning,” but Mishna ex- 
presses rather a “repetition of the Law,” a ‘“‘second Law,” while 
Gemara has come to mean a complement or filling-up or ex- 
pansion of the Mishna, as the Mishna is of the Mosaic Law. 
The Pentateuch always remained the immutable and divinely- 
given -constitution—the Written Law; whereas the Mishna and 
Gemara, together forming the Talmud, was the compilation of 
the Oral or Unwritten Law. This oral or corollary code of en- 
actments must have begun almost simultaneously with the Sinaitic 
dispensation ; receiving developments of detail.from the primitive 
Council of Elders in the Desert, and, later on, incorporating the 
verdicts of the ‘‘ Judges within the Gates.” 

Putting aside all consideration of the fabulous number of 
books spoken of by apocryphal writers as having been given to 
Moses, together with the Pentateuch, it is evident from Scripture 
itself, and also from the testimony of Josephus, that there were 
certain laws and customs, not expressly mentioned in the Penta- 
teuch, in use long before the Talmud was in existence. Such, 
for instance, as the prohibition to carry burdens on the Sabbath ;* 
the list of the four principal fasts of the year; ft the abstaining 
from certain kinds of food prepared by heathens ;{ and the three 
daily times of prayer.§ The custom of saying grace before 
meals, alluded to in the First Book of Kings,|| we meet with also 
in Josephus (Axftig., b. xii.), where King Ptolemy Philadelphus 
invited the Jewish Priest to bless the food, and give thanks for 
it, before partaking thereof. Again, the prohibition to use oil 
prepared by the heathen existed at the time of the Macedonian 
conquest. Seleucus Nicanor, who wished to ‘gain the favor of the 
Jews, commanded that those of their nation in Syria and Asia 
should receive money instead. These and many such by-laws 
can only be gathered from the Mishna, which also contains evi- 
dence that the pristine severity of the penal laws was consider- 
ably mitigated in course of time, either by the introduction of ex- 
ceptional formalities or in other ways. 

In the long space of time which intervened between the Mo- 
saic period and that of the Mishna, the Urim and Thummim had 
been lost, and Malachi, the last of the Prophets, Lad died. The 
Law was now all in all, as the one authoritative guide, the basis 
of every regulation affecting the life of the Jewish people. ‘he 


* jer. xvii. at, 22, et segg. t Zech. viii. 19. t Dan. iv. 10. 
§ Dan. i. 8. || 1. Kings (1, Samuel) ix, 13. 
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scrolls, few and scanty, brought back to Judza by the exiles re- 
turning from Babylon, alone embodied their history and poetry, 
the sacred Law, and the utterances of the prophets— precious 
remnants saved out of a vast mass of writings which had irre- 
mediably perished. 

The reorganization of these documents was taken in hand by 
the Sofarim, or ‘‘Men of the Great Synagogue,” that most impor- 
tant religious and political Assembly, founded by Ezra or Esdras, 
and which arose with the commencement of the emphatically 
Jewish period which is not ended yet—the period succeeding the 
Israelitish, as that succeeded the Hebrew era. 

From this epoch date the collection of the Canon, the institu- 
tion of the Targoumim, or translations of the Scriptures into 
Aramaic, and certain of the Midrashim—interpretations or para- 
phrases. These being either moral lessons drawn from some 
particular text, legendary stories bearing upon the subject, or 
else exegetic explanations. Several Midrashim attained their 
present form as late as the sixth or seventh century, their 
authors having, out of several ancient and fragmentary rem- 
nants, compiled one complete ‘ Midrash.” 

The most important Midrashim are, -the Mechilta, the Siphra, 
the Siphri, the Pesikta, the Midrash Rabbah, the Midrash Tan- 
chouma, the Midrash Schocher Tob, and the Ialkout.* The 
Mechilta, Siphra, and Siphri together constitute a commentary 
on nearly the whole Pentateuch. They are the oldest of the 
Midrashim, dating from the first to the beginning of the third 
century. The Pesikta, by R. Kahana, is on some chapters of 
the Pentateuch, and on the Prophets. The Midrash Rabbah, on 
the Pentateuch, Ruth, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, and the Book 
of Esther. The Midrash Tanchouma, or Ielamdenou, on the 
Pentateuch. The Midrash Schocher Tob, on the Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, and a part of Samuel. The Ialkout, the latest of the Mid- 
rashim, is also the most complete, and the only one which 
takes in- all the Books of the Old Testament. In this Rabbi 
Simeon collected together, in the order of the verses of the 
Bible, the various commentaries upon them scattered throughout 
the Talmud and the earlier Midrashim. 

The compilation of the Talmudic Code was entirely in the 
hands of the Scribes: They, as our Lord said, “sat in MOSEs’ 


* Mechilta, custom, usage, rite. Sifra,Sifri, the book, (Levit.) books. Pesikta, decision, _ 
statute. Midrash Rabbah, the ‘‘ Great" Commentary. Tanchouma, ‘consolation. Ielamde- 
nou, ‘‘ we will teach,” our teaching, instruction. Schocher Tob, that which takes in much 
lit., “‘ good drinker "’ ), receptacle of many things. . 
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- seat.” The task of the earlier Scribes from the Return from 
Babylon to the year 220 B.C.* was above all to arrange, pre- 
serve, and guard the sacred canon of Scripture. They scrupu- 
lously counted not only its words, but its very letters, in order 
to secure it from all possibility of interpolation or corruption. 
Moreover, with a view to preserve the true pronunciation of the 
Hebrew, the popular idiom having become a curious mixture of 
Hebrew, Syriac, and Aramaic, it became necessary to point the 
text with its vowel sounds, these having been for the most part 
omitted, until then, in the writing of Hebrew. This punctuation 
is said to have been the work of Ezra. New rules, safeguards, 
and aids to the better keeping of the old precepts, were also made, 
as “fences about the Law.” 

The class of Scribes called ‘ Repeaters,” and also “ Master- 
builders,’ or Banaim, succeeded, from 220 B.C. to 220 A.D. 
This momentous period comprised the Macchabean struggle, the 
Birth of Christ, the Destruction of the Temple ¢ and of Jerusa- 
lem, and the Dispersion of the Jews. 

Palestine, during these 440 years, was ruled by Persians, 
Egyptians, Syrians, and Romans in turn. But whatever happen- 
ed, and in spite of proscription, ruin, and death, the work of the 
teachers and expounders of the Law went on; sometimes the 
dying Masters, amid their tortures, naming those who were to 
take up their work. The highest ecclesiastical tribunal of the 
Jews was the “ Great Sanhedrim.” There were also two “ Lesser 
Sanhedrim.” When, in the New Testament,-the Priests and 
Elders and Scribes are all mentioned together, the Great Sanhe- 
drim is referred to. This consisted of seventy-one members, all, 
intellectually and physically, picked men, not only learned in 
the Law, but also in the wide range of subjects bearing upon 
it. Moreover, the polyglot state of Palestine in those days 
necessitated their being good linguists, no member of the Great 
Sanhedrim being allowed to trust to an interpreter in the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

These Masters and Doctors of the Law were regarded by the 
people with the highest veneration and esteem, although not a 

few of the most eminent among them were humble tradesmen— 
weavers, carpenters, tanners, sandal-makers, bakers, and cooks. 


* The time of the Grzeco-Syrian persecutions. 
t One of the most cherished legends of the Talmud tells how, when the Roman legion- 
- aries entered the Holy, of Holies, the Priests and Levites, led by the venerable High-Priest 
Simeon, bearing aloft the golden key of the Sanctuary, ascended to the summit of the burn- 
ng pile, whence, with all the emblems of their sacred trust, they threw themselves into the 
flames, rather than suffer them to fall into the hands of the conqueror. 
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One newly-elected president of this great assembly was found 
busy and begrimed among his mounds of charcoal. Idleness, as 
is shown by many an aphorism in the Talmud, was regarded as 
a hateful and despicable vice. ‘‘ Labor is honorable, and honors 
the laborer”; ‘Toil keeps the toiler warm”; ‘‘ Work is better 
than piety that is idle”; ‘“Idleness begets hypochondriacs ” ; 
‘“ Add a trade to your studies, then will you be free from sin’’; 
“The tradesman at his craft need not rise up before the great- 
est of the Doctors.” These are a few out of .many maxims in 
the same sense. One reason for enjoining the pursuance of a 
trade was to render payment unnecessary for the nobler calling 
of Teacher. ‘‘ Even as God freely and without price taught the 
Law to Israel,-so ought we without price to teach it to our 
brethren” (Zhe J/alkout on Exodus, § 286). ‘Rabbi Tzadok 
was wont to say: ‘Make not of sacred learning a crown for thy 
pride, nor a shovel to dig with; for, as saith Hillel, He who 
maketh a trade of the holy Law, he shall thereby perish.’” 
The Talmud gives abundant testimony to the energy with 
which, after the return from the Captivity, and still more after 
the wars of the Macchabees, the Pharisees and many of the 
Priesthood planted colleges and schools, and in every possible 
way exerted themselves to facilitate education, alike in Judea 
and among the Jews scattered throughout the whole Roman 
Empire. The regulations, minute and ‘stringent, with regard to 
public instruction, are carefully laid down, extending even to the 
supervision by the parents of their children’s tasks to be pre- 
pared at home; good grounding being particularly insisted on. 
As we have said, almost all the teachers, even in these schools, 
taught gratuitously, looking upon their office as holy and honor- 
able, and upon their pupils as their children and friends. The 
honor in which the office of teacher was held is shown by the 
drift of numberless similitudes and legends. In one of these it 
is related that, the land being parched with drought, the most 
pious men wept and prayed for rain, but without result. ‘Then 
an insignificant person, one who seemed to be of no account, 
prayed also; when, behold! the clouds gathered in the sky, and 
the rain came down. ‘Who, then, are you ?’ exclaimed the pious 
men—‘ you, whose prayers alone have prevailed with God?’ 
And he said: ‘I am a teacher of little children.’” Again: 
‘When God was about to give the Law, he asked the people 
what surety they had to offer that they would keep it. They 
answered: ‘Abraham.’ But God said: ‘Abraham sinned ; Isaac, 
Jacob, and even Moses sinned’: these will not suffice.’ ‘ Wilt 
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thou then, O God, accept our children to be our sureties and 
our witnesses?’ And God accepted the little children.” 

About the year 30 B.c., Hillel I., the great Master of the 
Law, who was called the ‘second Ezra,’ became President * of 
the Great Sanhedrim. The Talmudic records are full of his meek- 
ness, paticnce, and piety, and contrast his lofty yet lowly spirit 
with the petulance of his jealous rival, Shammai. Hillel seems 
to have been the first to see the necessity of bringing into 
some sort of order the enormous mass of Oral Tradition which 
had, by his time, accumulated. He began by endeavoring to re- 
duce the six hundred sections then in existence to six. But he 
died; and another century elapsed before the task was taken up 
by Akiba. 

Akiba, a poor shepherd lad, had become, through his great 
love for the beautiful daughter of “the richest and proudest 
man. in Jerusalem,” first, an indefatigable student, and, by de- 
grees, “the second Moses,” one of the most famous Doctors of 
his time. He too, rashly heroic in his patriotism, and deluded 
by belief in Bar Cochab as the Messiah, was cut off in his prime 
by the sword of the Roman executioner. The day of his death 
was. also that of the birth of Jehudah “ Ha Kadosh,” or “ the 
holy,” the great Rabbi who was to accomplish the work. 

Rabbi Jehudah, who lived during the reigns of Antoninus Pius 
and Marcus Aurelius, was the first to collect in a written form 
all the traditionary laws (c. A.D. 180) and embody them in the 
Mishna. It is said that he undertook the work with great re- 
luctance,t for hitherto it had been held as an inviolable rule 
that, except for private use, or in the way of notes of remem- 
brance, oral tradition, as the word itself implies, must only be 
transmitted by word of mouth, and that, by the Divine injunc- 
tion in Deuteronomy (iv. 2), “‘Ye shall not add unto the word 
that I command you,” it was forbidden to write it down. The 
Law itself was to be read by all, expounded and administered, 
and every doubtful point settled, by the Great Sanhedrim; but 
even the decisions of this, the nation’s highest tribunal, were not 
written down, lest they might thus appear to be invested with 
authority as precedents. There was for Jehudah only a choice 
between two evils. His people were just breathing again after 
the fearful slaughter under Hadrian, consequent upon their hav- 
ing taken up arms to hinder the erection of a temple to Jupiter 


*The President was also called Nasi, ‘‘ Prince’’; the Vice-President, Ab-Beth-Din— 


“ Father of the House of Judgment.” 
tHyman Hurwitz, Essay on the Existing Remains of the Hebrew Post-Macchabean Sages. 
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on the sacred site of the Temple at Jerusalem,* and during which 
persecution—a period of mutual massacres of. Jews and Romans 
—their schools were scattered or destroyed, and their most 
learned men cut off. He knew that the lull in the storm might 
be but momentary; and, since the knowledge of the “ unwritten 
Law” must either be entirely lost, or one of its precepts must be 
broken, he chose the latter alternative, “the loss of a single limb 
being preferable to the loss of the whole body.” Another con- 
sideration which weighed with him was, the impossibility of even 
an Oriental memory retaining the mass of commentary and ex- 
emplification ever accumulating around the Scriptural Text. Al- 
though the Jews, in regard to their powers of memory, were in 
no respect behind the followers of Brahma or Zoroaster, who to 
this day repeat entire Vedas without the slightest error or omis- 
sion though understanding not a word, still there is a limit to 
the most abnormal human capacity. Jehudah therefore applied 
himself diligently to the work, and thus the Mishnaft or Talmudic 
Text, was compiled. Being written in Hebrewft (which even at 
that time had become the language of the learned), and in a 
style extremely concise, it required elucidation and development 
These explanations, continued by the friends and successors of 
Rabbi Jehudah, and couched in the idiom of the period,§ formed 
the Gemara, the complement or commentary. In this way were 
produced the two ‘Gemaras,’. known as the Jerusalem Talmud, 
redacted at Tiberias, about A.D. 390, by the Rabbi Jochonan, in 
the East Aramzan idiom; and the much larger and more es- 
teemed Babylonian Talmud. This latter, written in Western 
Aramezan, at Syra in Babylonia, was compiled in great part by 
Rab Aschi, 365-427 A.D., continued by his son Mar, and com- 
pleted by Rab Abina, Rabbi Joshua, and the first Saboraim |] at 
the close of the fifth century. This forms the most trustworthy 
Canon of Jewish tradition. 

The Babylonian Talmud is about four times as large as the 
Jerusalem Talmud. It fills 2,947 folio leaves, in twelve volumes. 
But neither of the two codes was written down at first, and 
much that once existed has been lost. Besides the official Mish- 
na, into which-R. Jehudah admitted only the best authenticated 
traditions, those of a more apocryphal character were collected 


* The number of Jews who then perished is estimated at 580,o0o—slain in fighting, mas- 
sacred, or executed. ; 
+ Plural, Mish-na-yoth—Repetition or secondary laws. 
t Hebrew into which many Chaldean and other Eastern words had become mingled. 
§ An idiom largely composed of Chaldzean, Syrian, with some Greek and Latin elements. 
|| The latest class of the Scribes, which succeeded to the Gaonim (‘‘ Noble” ones?). 
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into a sort of external Mishna, called Boraita, still further addi- 
tions forming the Tasefta, or Supplement. The Mishna proper, 
the condensed abstract of about eight hundred years’ legal expo- 
sition of the Mosaic text, is divided into 6 Sections, containing 
in all 72 Chapters, subdivided into 524 Paragraphs. The sub- 
jects of the Sections are as follows: 

Section J. Seeds. This, which begins with a chapter on 
prayers, deals with agrarian laws, forbidden mixtures in plants, 
animals, and garments, and regulates Tithes and portions to the 
Priests, Levites, and the Poor. 

Sec. IJ. Feasts. On Feasts, fasts, ceremonies, and sacrifices, 
with special chapters on the Feast of the Exodus, of the New 
Year, the great Day of Atonement (this being especially solemn 
and impressive), the Feast of Tabernacles, and that of Haman. 

* Sec. III. Women. On betrothal, marriage, divorce, and vows, 

Sec. IV. Damages. Includes much of the civil and criminal 
law, commercial regulations, and the law of trover. This section 
ends with the highly esteemed “Sentences of the Fathers” * 
(A doth). 

Sec. V. Sacred Things. Sacrifices; the First-born; also on 
the measurements of the Temple (J/iddoth). 

Sec. VI. On Purification; and the ceremonies and rules for 
different cases. 

For all practical purposes the Mishna was appealed to in pref- 
erence to the Mosaic Law; just as in England Blackstone is ap- 
pealed to as the practical exponent of English jurisprudence 
founded on the laws of Edward the Confessor and Alfred the 
Great. The rules laid down in the Mishna for the administration 
of justice are singularly minute, careful, and humane, and its ad- 
monitions to the judges stringent and impressive—e. g.: “He 
who unjustly hands over one man’s goods to another shall pay 
for it to God with his own soul.” ‘In the hour when the judge 
sits in judgment on his fellow-men, let him feel, as it were, a 
sword pointed at his own heart.” 

In criminal cases, the cross-examination of the witnesses was 
exceedingly strict; and in no case, however trifling, was a man 
addicted to gambling, betting, a usurer, or a. slave, ‘allowed, either 
for or against, as a witness. The Lex Talionis does not exist in 
the Talmud. ‘Paying measure for measure is in God’s hands 
only.” Bodily injuries inflicted are to be compensated by money. 
* The five chapters composed of these ‘‘Sentences,"’ with a chapter from the Boraitha, 


and under the title of ‘‘ Traité d'Aboth,’’ form the concluding portion of a work by Rabbi 
Moses Schul, Sentences et Proverbes du Talmud et du Midrasch. Paris, 1878 (Imprimerie du 
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The Sadducees had insisted on the literal carrying-out of the rule, 
“an eye for an eye,” etc., but had been overruled by the Phar- 
isees. In the extreme punishments of flagellation and death, 
the thirty-nine strokes of the Mosaic code were the utmost per- 
mitted, this number being reduced if endangering the life of the 
culprit. 

The four modes of capital punishment * were: stoning, slay- 
ing by the sword, strangling, and “burning.” In the two last 
the criminal was immersed up to the waist in soft mud, and two 
men, by tightening a cord, wrapped in a soft cloth, round his 
neck, produced instant suffocation. All that the “ burning” con- 
sisted of was to throw a lighted wick into the mouth at this last 
gasp. The judges of capital offences had to fast all day; nor 
was the sentence executed until it had been again examined by 
the Sanhedrim on the morrow. The place of execution was at 
some distance from the court, to give time for any fresh testi- 
mony in favor of the culprit, who was also allowed to stop four 
or five times, and, if he still had any plea to urge, be taken 
back before the judges. A herald went before him, proclaiming 
his name and crime, adding the words: ‘“ Whoso knows aught in 
his behalf, let him declare it!” Ten yards from the place of 
execution it was said to him: “Confess thy sins, that thou 
mayest have part._in the world to come.” At least he must say: 
‘‘May my death be a redemption for all my sins!” 

The ladies of Jerusalem formed a society which provided a 
beverage of mingled myrrh and vinegar, that, like an opiate, be- 
numbed the man carried to execution. It was this benumbing 
beverage, offered the Divine Victim, which, ‘ when he had tasted 
thereof, he would not drink.” 

The Mishna, although it aims at being merely a civil code, 
at the same time has more regard to the intention in the fulfil- 
ment of a precept than. to the fulfilment itself, and teaches that 
“He who does not stop short at the Gate of Justice, but pro- 
ceeds within the line of Mercy, in him the spirit of the wise has 
pleasure.” 

Jurisprudence, however, is only one branch of the widely- 
spreading Talmudic tree. From the times of the institution of 
the Great Synagogue down to the completion of the Babylonian 
Gemara, the legal, philosophical, historic, and poetical development 
of the Jewish people was embodied, age after age, in this extra- 
ordinary work. In its pages fable and allegory are interwoven 


* Capital punishment was practically abrogated before the Romans had taken. it out of 
the hands of the Sanhedrim (Deutsch). ‘ 
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with graphic portrayals of the scenes, customs, and ways of 
thought of old-world empires and of peoples which have long ago 
dropped out of the life of nations. Not only does it mirror the 
larger features of its long contemporary history, but a thousand 
details which fill.in the picture, give it lifé, and (if we may adapt 
a quotation) impart that “touch of nature” which ‘makes the 
Ages kin.” Every topic it deals with is pointed and illustrated by 
the proverbs and similitudes which have always formed the favor- 
ite vehicle of popular Oriental teaching. Our Lord, whose minis- 
try is full of them, did but adopt and perfect the immemorial 
method of his people. ‘ Despise not the proverb and the para- 
ble,” says the Midrash. Rabbah,* for it is through them that men 
will listen to the precepts of morals ~and religion. If a king has 
lost a precious jewel or a piece of gold, does he not find it by 
lighting a small wick not worth a farthing?” Again: “ The rules 
of religion are like a basket filled with good fruit, but lacking 
- handles, and therefore cumbersome to lift about. A man of 
sense makes handles to the basket, and moves it wherever he 
may list. And what are these handles but proverbs and pithy 
sayings ?” 

Among these, in an Oriental setting, are not a few which 
we had thought peculiarly our own. Not only has La Fontaine 
drawn upon the Haggadahistic stores of the Talmud for some of 
his most telling Fables, but many a page of medizval and ‘more 
recent writers, from Dante to John Bunyan, owes its inspiration 
‘to the same source; the framework of their fiction being hewn 
out of this ‘forest primeval,’ even when not adorned with its 
flowers and foliage, or enwreathed with its arabesques of mythic 
monstrosities—phantasmagoria from the dreamland of the Past. 
For, mingled with the treasures of the Talmud, is a large amount 
of dross. Many a worthless shell from which the pearls are lost 
is embedded in its strange mosaic. Some writers account for the 
admiission, of objectionable matter by the exaggerated veneration 
in which the Jews held their “wise men,” and every word, 
under whatever circumstances, that fell from their lips. Also, by 
the scruples of later Scribes to omit anything they found in the 
Oral Traditions, although it is probable that, in a long course 
of transmission, passages had come to be widely distorted from 
their original form.t Some indeed of the wild stories of Lilith, 
*On Canticles i. 1. 
*There can be no doubt that many an allegorical and symbolica) expression has come to 
be mistaken by commentators as intended to narrate a fact, not merely to suggest a type— 


e. g.: “Adam,” it is said, ‘‘ reached from earth to heaven"’; but this expression was intended 
to indicate that in the spiritual part of his nature he was like the angels, and like the animals 
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Asmodeus, and certain allegorical monsters, were transferred bod- 
ily from the Zend Avesta, others from the Vedas, not a few of 
the Talmudic angels and demons having also been adopted 
from Persian and Zoroastrian sources. 

The great Masters’ of the Law, with all the wiser portion 
of the Jewish nation, strongly condemned these wild extrava- 
gances. Rabbi Joshua Ben Levi, for instance, in the Jeru- 
salem Talmud, says, in reference to a portion of the Haggadah: 
“He who writes it down will have no part in the world to 
come; he who expounds it will be scorched, and he who lis- 
tens to it will remain empty-handed, reaping no reward "—a 
verdict which in any case explains the attitude of the popes * 
who condemned the book, or warned the faithful against it. 
Also, in its exposition of Scripture it is not only sometimes far- 
fetched and obscure, but also at variance with it—e. g., in 
denying the doctrine of original sin, and in apparently in- 
culcating two opposite beliefs as to the personality of Satan 
and the eternity of future punishment. 

The Talmud handles freely the creation of the Cosmos, not 
interpreting the “ Days” of Creation otherwise than as succes- 
sive periods of unknown duration, and assuming “ destruction 
after destruction,” before the Divine Creator was satisfied with 
the earth as a habitation for man. According to the Hagga- 
dahistic legend, the minds of the heavenly host were much di- 
vided on the subject of the creation of man, some pleading for 
and some against it. ‘Suddenly God turned to the contending 
hosts, and deep silence fell on all. Then, kneeling before the 
Throne of Glory, appeared the Angel of Mercy, and he 
prayed and said: ‘O Father! create Man, thy noble image 
upon earth! I will fill his heart with compassion towards all 
creatures. They will praise thee through him.’ Then appeared 
the Angel of Peace. He wept, saying: ‘O God! Man will dis- 
turb thy peace! Man will invent war,-. bloodshed, . confusion, 
horror!’ Then cried the Angel of Justice: ‘Thou wilt judge 
him, O God! He shall. be subject to my law, and Peace shall 
dwell again on earth.’ The Angel of Truth entreated, saying: 
‘Cease to create, O Father of Truth! With Man thou createst 
the lie!’ Then from the deep silence came the Divine word: 
‘Thou shalt go with him—thou, Mine own Seal—Truth. Be- 


in the lower. Again, ‘‘Adam had two faces, the one looking to the East, the other Westward.” 
But this was but a fanciful way of saying that man's spiritual nature tends towards the source 
of light and knowledge, while his material nature inclines towards the regions of darkness or 
debasement. 

* Julius III., 1553; PaullV., 1559; St. Pius V., 1566; Clement VIII., 1592 and 1599. 
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tween heaven and carth shalt thou abide, an everlasting bond 
uniting both.’ ” 

The abode of Truth, midway between earth and heaven, 
may help to account for her various obscurations, whether by the 
clouds of heaven, mysteries which veil her, or the smoke of 
earth—the mistakes and misconceptions which mask and distort 
her face and form. 

The Talmud is full of the ministry of angels) Besides the 
“Seven Angelic Princes,” and the Guardian Angels of the Na- 
tions and of men, every word of God and every good deed of 
man “becomes an angel.” 

On Friday night (it is written in the Haggadah), when a Jew 
left the Synagogue a good angel.and an evil one accompanied 
him. If, on entering his home, he found the table spread, the 
lamp lighted, and his wife and children in festal garments, ready 
to do honor to the holy day of rest, the good angel said: “ May 
all thy future Sabbaths be like this! Peace unto this dwelling— 
Peace!” And the evil angel, against his will, said, perforce, 
“Amen!” If, on the contrary, the house was in discomfort 
and disorder, the evil angel derided him, saying: “ May all thy 
Sabbaths and week-days be like this!” And the good angel, 
weeping, had to say “Amen!” There is here no direct word 
to the housewife, and yet she could not well be more shrewdly 
admonished. 

To us, as Christians, the special interest of the Talmud lies 
in its numerous and vital points of coatact with the New Testa- 
ment. The terms, ‘“ Salvation,’ ‘ Redemption,” ‘ Baptism,” 
“Grace,” “Son of Gop,” ‘Son of Man,” “ Kingdom of Heaven,” 
were among the household words of the exponents of the Law 
to which Christianity gave their full and highest meaning. Even 
the formula, ‘ Father, Son, and Holy Spirit’ (Ab, Ben, ve 
Ruach ha Kadosh), was theirs before it was ours. They had a 
term corresponding to our word “ Trinity,” namely Shilosh, and, 
in Aramaic, Talilutho; and in some of their earliest post-biblical 
literature the doctrine intimated by that term has a categorical 
expression as distinct as any that are found in the creeds of the 
Church.* 

The souls of men are said to have been all created together 
and hidden away from the moment of creation. Each time that 
a child is to be born, a soul is ordered to go and inhabit the 


* Etheridge, Glossary to ‘‘ the Targums of Onkelos, Lev., Deut.,"’ p.6, where he gives 
‘some remarkable passages from the Zohar and elsewhere, conclusively proving his state- 
ments. 
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body of this new human being. The soul, being a pure spirit, 
is cognizant of everything, and being grieved at this command, 
supplicates its Creator to spare it that painful trial, in which it 
sees only sorrow and affliction. Then an angel, at the moment 
of the soul’s union with the infant frame, touches the mouth of 
the child, causing it to forget all that has- been. Had Words-— 
worth this Talmudic teaching in his mind when he wrote his 
“TIntimations of Immortality” from recollections of early child- 
hood ? 
‘‘Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, and cometh from afar. 
_ Not in entire forgetfulness 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our Home.” | 


Very piteous are the manifold endeavors of later Jewish in- 
terpreters to explain, in accordance with their unbelief in Christ 
as the Messiah, the great Prophecies concerning him. To take 
but one of these as an example—the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, 
their treatment of which did not satisfy even their own nation 
on account. of its diversity. Of the commentators who wrote 


after Christ, one says of this “Section,” that it relates to Job; 
others say, to Hezekiah; others, to Isaiah himself; others, 
to Jeremiah. Some, in the hopelessness of explaining how 
one and the same person could be a suffering and dying 
Messiah and yet their Deliverer and a King victorious over his 
enemies, divided Isaiah’s description of his sufferings and_ his 
glory between the “‘ Messiah Ben Joseph” and the “ Messiah Ben 
David”; while the most part saw in it the portrayal of their 
own nation. snd further, “this Parashah,” says Ibn Crispin, 
“the commentators agree (?) in explaining of the Captivity, al- 
though the singular number is used in it throughout.” The 
Karaites* appropriated it to ‘“‘the wise of their own sect,” while 
their opponents, the Raddinic Jews, applied it to some of their 
own “righteous,” Rabbi Tanchum speaks of it as pointing to 
‘one of the generation in exile; . . . the mystery connected 
with him not being revealed.’ He protests against the notion 
of its being hyperbolical or allegorical, as some writers had 
taught, and seems to think that the intention of the Prophet 


* The Karaites were a class of commentators who threw off the shackles, as they con- 
sidered them, of Rabbinical rules and antecedents; and to the Xaraites were opposed the 
Rabbinists, who held to the customary methods of interpretation. 
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was, not to be understood. Shclomo Levi, Moses Elsheikh, and 
many others complain that all their commentators are at vari- 
ance as to the Prophet’s meaning, and ‘Ibn Ezra says of these 
expositors that “they shut the door of literal interpretation 
against themselves, and then wearied themselves to find an en- 
trance.” He himself goes back “to the teaching of our Rabbis 
—the King Messiah.” The application of the subject to the 
Jewish nation was the one most widely adopted by the later 
exponents, yet, even in the controversy with Christians, the be- 
lief that the Messiah would die was not extinct in the secorid 
century. ‘Ihe Holy One,” it is written in the P’siqtha,* 
“brought forth the Soul of the Messiah, and said to Him, Art 
thou willing to be created and to redeem my sons after 6,000 
years? He replied, I am. And God said, If it be so, thou 
must take upon thyself chastisements, in order to wipe away 
their iniquity ; as it is written, ‘Surely He hath borne our sick- 
nesses.. And the Messiah answered, ‘These will I gladly take 
upon myself.’ To this teaching of the older Traditions, Rashi,+ 
in his earlier notes on the Talmud, returned. In the graphic 
story in which Joshua Ben Levi inquires of Elias and Simeon 
Ben Yochai as to the coming of the Messiah, he is told to seek 
-him for himself, and that he will find him sitting at the gates 
of Rome, among the poor who bare sicknesses. Rashi explained 
the words by reierence to this “ parashah” of Isaiah: “ And 
he, too, is stricken; as it is written, And he was wounded for 
our iniquities, and our sicknesses he bore.”"{ But if Rashi wrote 
his commentary after A.D. 1096, and the hideous massacres of 
Jews in Speier, Worms, Maintz, and Cologne, by the wild and 
profligate rabble which swarmed thither after the first cru- 
saders were gone, the sufferings of his people might well have 
been in his mind when he wrote it. And ‘Sitting at the Gates 
of Rome” might very probably refer to the shelter repeatedly 
afforded to the persecuted Jews by the Vicar of the Christ 
whom their fathers had crucified. ; 

The doctrines of the Resurrection and of Immortality are 
enunciated in the Talmud with no faltering voice, while this pres- 
ent life is spoken of as a wayside inn, where, on our pilgrimage 
to our true country, we tarry, as it were, but for a night; or, as 
a porch or outer court, in which we prepare ourselves for admit- 
tance into the Palace, our Father’s House. And having reached 


*According to Hulsius, Theologia Fudaica, p. 328; quoted by Dr. Pusey in his introduc- 
tion to The Fewish Interpreters of lsaiah. Oxford, London, and Leipzig, 1877. 
+ Born, 1040; died, 1115 A.D. ¢Sanhedrim. Chelek fol. 98 col. 1. 
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the heavenly home, the saved’ are represented as actively ad- 
vancing in excellence, and in the development of all the highest 
faculties of their nature. This is the interpretation of the text: - 
“ They shall go from strength to strength: every one of them 
appearing before God in Sion.” 

In this brief notice we have but attempted to shed a glim- 
mer of light from the lamp of the learned intc one or two of 
the countless intersecting galleries composing that catacomb of 
buried ages called the Talmud, for the sake of those who have 
not yet begun to explore its perplexing precincts for themselves. 
From this catacomb’s storied walls we will, in conclusion, tran- 
scribe yet another parable: ‘‘ There was One who betrothed to 
himself a beautiful maiden, and then departed far away. The 
maiden waited long, but still he came not. Friends and rivals 
mocked, saying, ‘He has forsaken her. He will retura no more 
for ever!’ She went alone to her chamber, and took out the 
letters in which he had promised to be true to her. Weeping, 
she read them, and was comforted. And after many days her 
Betrothed returned. e asked her how she had kept her faith 
so long, and she answered by showing him his letters. Is- 
rael, in misery and captivity, was mocked by the nations for her 
hope of redemption. . . . God would in due time redeem her 
and say, ‘How couldst thou alone, among all the mocking na- 
tions, remain faithful?’ And Israel would answer, pointing to the 
Law, ‘Had I not here thy promise ?’”’ 


ELIZABETH RAYMOND-BARKER. 
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THE INDIANS OF CANADA. 


IN an eloquent passage which lies buried in one of our 
prosaic blue books the late Hon. Joseph Howe, who was at the 
head of the Indian Department in 1872, expressed the hope 
that those who came after him would never forget “that the 
crowning glory of Canadian policy in all times past, and under 
all administrations, has been the treatment of the Indians.” 
And, judging from the remarks made from time to time compli- 
mentary of the manner in which the Indian question has been 
dealt with on this side of the border, it would seem that Jo- 
seph Howe’s hope has been so far fulfilled. But the lot of the 
Indian in this northern land was not always a happy one, 
Close upon the heels of the zealous French missionaries came 
the greedy French traders, plying the Indians with vilest liquor 
that they might the more readily and cheaply dispose of their 
furs. One would fancy on reading the history of this baneful 
traffic, against which the priests protested and Laval hurled his 
anathemas in vain, that the traders of France had exhausted 
the resources of alcohol in their dealings with the Indians; yet 
it is of record that the natives expressed their preference for 
the English because they did not, like the French, water their 
liquor! In 1759 an English official reported that he had order- 
ed rum and flour to make a feast for certain Indians that they 
might forget the death of a relative; and, as late as 1829, an 
Indian superintendent closed an address to the Ottawas by a 
promise to give them a few gallons of rum. : 

Notwithstanding the unscrupulous traffickers in rum and _pel- 
tries, and other adverse influences, the sons of Loyola and other 
missionaries did much during the French régimz for the lifting 
up of the native races. The Executive Council of Lower Cana- 
da were constrained to state, in their valuable report of 1837 
on Indian affairs, that ‘since the cession of the Province to 
Great Britain, when the crown succeeded to the position which 
the Jesuits had formerly occupied in respect. to the Indians, no 
advance has been made, if indeed ground has not been lost, in 
Indian education.” This tribute to the Jesuits is ali the more 
valuable because it was made in the days before representative 
government obtained in Canada, when the minority ruled in 
Quebec, and the Executive Council was practically an English 
Protestant institution. 
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Early in the seventeenth century the Indians of Canada came 
in contact with the French; and the Marquis Duquesne de Men- 
nonville, in addressing the Iroquois chiefs whom he had assembled 
in Montreal in 1755 for the purpose of securing their alliance, 
thus depicted the difference between the effect of French and 
English colonization on the natives: “Go and examine,” said 
he, “the forts which our king has erected: you will see that 
the land beyond their walls is still a hunting-ground. Our forts 
have been set up, not as a curb on the tribes, but to be useful 
for your trade with us; while no sooner do the British enter 
upon possession of your lands than the game deserts them, the 
forest falls beneath their blows, the soil is bared, and hardly will 
you find a bush left on your own domains to shelter you.” The 
Indian title was not recognized by the French. They came and 
possessed such of the land as they desired, and for the use and 
benefit of those of its former lords who gathered about the 
missions and fortified places, Allotments were made by the new 
seigniors. When the flag of Britain replaced’ the fleur-de-lis, 
King George by solemn proclamation guaranteed to the Indians 
their lands and hunting-grounds, and reserved to the crown the 
privilege of treating with them for the alienation of any portions 
thereof. For many years after the cession what is now Ontario 
was but an Indian hunting-ground, with here and there on the 
frontier a few military outposts. When settlemerit advanced 
treaties were made with the Indians for the surrender of their 
vast domain, compensation being made to them sometimes in 
kind—occasionally very trifling—but more frequently in the form 
of permanent annuities at the rate of ten dollars for each member of 
the tribe to the number comprised therein at the date of treaty. 
Large tracts of land. were reserved for the Indians, and laws 
were passed to protect their lands from trespass and themselves 
from fraud and fire-water. But, unfortunately, enforcement does 
not always follow the enactment of statutes. The “great frauds 
and abuses,’ which the king’s proclamation and subsequent 
legislation were intended to stay, still continued. ‘The protec- 
tion,” says the commissioners’ report of 1845, “which the 
government intended to throw over the Indians was not and 
could not be sufficiently maintained,” 

In truth it may be said that, with few other exceptions than 
the missionaries, the dealings of European peoples with the 
Indians were marked rather by avarice than justice; while the 
policy of governments was mainly shaped with a view to mak- 


ing them useful allies in war, the difference in this regard 
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between two proud nations of civilized Europe being, at one 
time, in the graphic words of Philippe de Gaspé, that “the 
King of France was paying his red allies only fifty francs for an 
English scalp,” while “His Britannic Majesty, richer or more 
generous, was paying a hundred for the head of a Frenchman.” 
Not until time had proved that the peace of 1815 was likely to 
be a lasting one was anything worth speaking of done in Canada 
by the governing power towards the civilizing of the Indians. 
Even as late as 1828 the deputy superintendent-general of 
Indian Affairs complained that “since the war . . . the 
officers have done little more than superintend the issue of the 
presents, while the more important object of keeping alive the 
affections of the Indians to the government . . ._ has been 
altogether overlooked’; and, in another place, he points out that 
“a continuance of kindness” to the Indians who came annually 
from the United States to the distribution of presents would dis- 
pose them “again to take up the tomahawk when required by 
King George.” Happily the time never came, and the tomahawk 
has ceased to be regarded as one of the “resources of civiliza- 
tion.” In his despatch of the 14th June, 1836, Lord Glenelg 
assured the then governor of Canada.“ that he looked upon the 
moral and religious improvement of the Indians and _ their 
instruction in the arts of -civilized life as the principal object to 
be kept in view in our intercourse with them.” 

The old desire to make of the Indian merely an ally in war 
now gave way to the laudable. one of making him a useful mem- 
ber of the commonwealth in times of peace; and several in- 
teresting reports on the condition of the native races and the best 
manner of leading them into the ways of civilization were writ- 
ten at the instance of the imperial authorities. Many a sug- 
gestion since given forth as new may be found in these old 

‘reports; and through them there runs a due appreciation of that 
most powerful of all civilizers, religion. Sir George Murray, in 
his despatch of the 15th of June, 1830, dwelt on the necessity 
of encouraging in every possible way the spread of religious 
knowledge and education among the tribes, and, wiser than cer- 
tain theorists of this generation, he gave it as his “‘ decided opin- 
ion that these inestimable advantages should be allowed to flow in 
through whatever channel they may find their way.” In his ex- 
haustive report of 1839 Mr. Justice Macaulay stated that much 
had been accomplished by missionary piety and zeal; that ‘‘ every 
proper encouragement should be afforded to those who undertake 
the work of Indian conversion,” and that ‘they should be fre- 
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quently consulted and deference paid to their opinions and 
views.” 

In the voluminous report of the commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the affairs of the Indians in Canada, which was laid 
before the Legislative Assembly in 1845, are these, among other 
valuable recommendations: ‘ That measures should be adopted to 
introduce and confirm Christianity among all the Indians, 
and to establish them in settlements; that the efforts of the gov- 
ernment should be directed to educating the young, and to wean- 
ing those advanced in life from their feelings and habits of de- 
pendence; and that, for this purpose, schools should be estab- 
lished and missionaries and teachers be supported at each settle- 
ment.” Further-on this report reads: ‘‘ Your commissioners do 
not find that the greatest progress in civilization has been gen- 
erally made in settlements under the charge of the local superin- 
tendents, nor that their services are to be compared in this re- 
spect to those of the missionaries.” 

The confederation of the Provinces in 1867, and the subse- 
quent absorption of British Columbia and the intervening Hudson's 
Bay country, dnto the Dominion brought under one central man- 
agement the affairs of a large Indian population in various 
stages of savagery and civilization. Many of the Indians of the 
older Provinces were rapidly reaching: the point where the line 
dividing them from other citizens becomes indistinct and grad- 
ually vanishes; while in the newly-acquired territory were tribes 
as ignorant of our ways as the natives whom Cartier found in 
the lodges of Hochelaga. In the older-settled parts of the coun- 
try there had been considerable intermingling of the exotic and 
indigenous races, and heredity was helping environment in the 
work ‘of assimilation. Indeed, the great difference between the . 
Indians of the Provinces and the other dwellers therein may be 
said now to consist in that a greater proportion of the former 
act on the principle of letting the morrow always care for itself. 
The report of the Indian Department for 1890 describes them as 
“being, as a rule, self-supporting.” The policy of the depart- 
ment, we are told, is based on the theory that “if a man will 
not work neither shall he eat.” What a pity the rule could not 
be made absolute and general! These Indians have at their 
credit in the hands of the government fuads derived from the 
sale of surplus land, timber, etc., and rent of land leased, amount- 
ing to very nearly three millions and a half. Tne millions belong 
to the Ontario bands. Few of those in Quebec had much land 
or valuables to dispose of, and in the Provinces further east 
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care was taken not to overburden the natives with estates. The’ 
interest on the trust fund, which is at 4, 5, and 6 per cent., 
amounted last year to $162,257 70 and the collections on the 
same account to $115,710 44. No appropriations are made from 
the capital sum except for works of a permanent character. The 
interest is charged with the cost of local management, medical at- 
tendance, works of a temporary nature, and a share of the education- 
al expenses ; but it is supplemented by an annual vote from the 
public chest of upwards of fifty thousand dollars, about twenty-four 
thousand dollars of which goes to education, sixteen thousand to 
pay annuities under treaty in Ontario, and over four thousand to the 
relief of Indians without funds in Quebec. Only three hundred 
dollars of it is required for a similar purpose in Ontario. This 
parliamentary appropriation, .with their share of the cost of run- 
ning the Indian Bureau at Ottawa, marks the extent to which 
the same thirty thousand Indians in Ontario and Quebec are a 
drain on the federal exchequer. The interest money remaining 
after certain proportions have been set aside for the fixed charges 
just specified is equally divided among the members of the dif- 
ferent: bands in the ratio in which the bands share in the capital. 
The Indian population of Ontario is returned at 17,776. But 
they are not all the descendants of native Indians, for Canada 
had an influx of red as well as white loyalists. The famous Six 
Nations of the Mohawk Valley, who fought on the side of King 
George, thought it best to go north with the flag of Britain ; 
and under the great seal they were given a tract of excellent 
land, six miles in depth on each side of the Grand River, ex- 
tending from the head of that stream to its entrance into Lake 
Erie, and comprising 694,910 acres. They have increased and 
‘ multiplied and are now a prosperous community of 3,425" souls, 
owning about one-third of the total trust-fund. But though they 
have lived for generations in the centre of a Christian com- 
munity that appears to be constantly moved by a great desire 
to rend the veil of papal darkness which shrouds Quebec, 630 
of these Indians are officially classed as pagans. They have 
still their harvest festivals and their fantastic rites; and with 
the schools and churches stands the “ Long- House,” where 
once a year is offered the sacrifice of a snow-white dog. The 
Indian report for 1888 put the number of pagans at 862; and, 
‘whether due to it or not, the falling off synchronizes with the 
attacking of Ontario’s heathen stronghold by a detachment of 


General Booth’s army. 
The other principal tribes in this province are the Ojibbewas, 
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Ottawas, Oneidas, Algonquins, Mohawks, Mississagas, and Dela- 
wares. The Oneidas and Mohawks are akin to the Six Nations, 
and the Delawares are the descendants of a colony of Iadian 
converts to Moravianism, who migrated from the United States 
near the close of the eighteenth century and took up their abode 
on lands set apart for them by the Canadian government. A 
few hundreds of the Ontario Indians are still nomadic. The some 
seventeen thousand who enjoy fixed habitations had about sixty- 
five thousand acres of latid under cultivation in 1889. In that 
year, though the harvest was light, they raised 277,995 bushels 
of grain, 89,561 bushels of potatoes, and 7,628 tons of hay. 
Their other industries were valued at $182,521. Comfortable 
houses, substantial outbuildings, improved machinery, and well- 
conditioned stock are no longer unusual with the Indians of On- 
tario; and they have their quota of prudent husbandmen, the 
fruits of whose labors have won prizes at provincial fairs. The 
nomadic Indians are mainly Ojibbewas living north of Lakes Hu- 
ron and Superior, in a country which is still largely a primeval 
wild. Here they lead their old-time life, finding in forest and 
stream sufficient for the day. Over nine thousand of the Ontario 
Indians are Protestants, about six thousand five hundred are 
Catholics, eight hundred are classed as pagans, and the religion 
of upward of thirteen hundred is marked “unknown.” There 
were seventy-four schools in operation last year, with 1,824 
children on the rolls and an average attendance of 1,000. Twenty 
of these schools are Catholic, thirty-two Protestant, and twenty- 
two undenominational. Several of the teachers are Indians. There 
are four industrial schools—three Protestant and oné Catholic— 
with an average attendance of three hundred. 

In the Province of Quebec there are 13,600 Indians, nearly one- 
half of whom still live the life of nomads in the almost unencroached 
upon country to the north of the settled line along the Ottawa 
and St. Lawrence. The patrimony of the Quebec Indians is not 
nearly so extensive as is that of their Ontario kinsmen, and much 
of the land is far from being as fertile; but from the nine thou- 
sand acres which those who had permanent dwelling-places culti- 
vated in 1889 they garnered 50,655 bushels of grain, 21,357 
bushels of potatoes, and 2,150 tons of hay. Their other indus- 
tries were valued at $183,105-—a sum proportionately much 
in excess of that derived from similar sources by the Indians of 
Ontario. Many of the Indians permanently located depend large- 
ly on hunting and trapping for a livelihood, and farm on a very 
small scale. That they are not, however, intiinsically unfitted 
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for dull labor is proved by the fact that the Algonquins of the 
county of Ottawa, who still give a deal of time to the chase, did 
much work last year at road and bridge making on their reserve. 
Contracts were given to certain of the Indians who undertook to 
employ only Indian labor. The work was done quite satisfactor- 
ily and paid for from the funds of the band held in trust by the 
government. The Iroquois of Caughnawaga and St. Regis—some- 
what Gallicized remnants of the old Six Nation Confederacy, 
dubbed Iroquois by the French—the Hurons of Lorette, and the 
Abenakis of Becancour and Saint Frangois du Lac are the most 
_ advanced of the Indians of Quebec. Very faint indeed is the 
line dividing them from other citizens. Many of them evince a 
decided bent for handicrafts, and their earnings from the manu- 
facture and sale of useful and fancy wares are considerable. It 
is absurd to expect every Indian to become a soil-tiller. They 
have their peculiar bents just like other peoples. The small 
band of Quebec Amalecites, who disposed of their land some 
years ago and live partly as hunters and partly as artificers, 
have probably no more aptitude for agriculture than those of 
our own race who prefer the factory to the farm. Nothing has 
been done towards the training of the Quebec Indians in manual 
arts, though the question of establishing industrial schools in their 
midst has been frequently broached. There are, according to the 
official returns, only nineteen Indian day-schools in Quebec, five 
Protestant and fourteen Catholic. They have 516 pupils enrolled 
and an average attendance of 291. Four hundred and thirty- 
seven is given as the number of Protestants, and over six thou- 
sand are placed under the heading “religion unknown”; but it 
may be safely said that, with the exception of very few more 
than the four hundred and thirty-seven, the Indians of Quebec cling 
to the faith delivered to their ancestors by the Catholic mission- 
aries of France. 

The native race is thinly scattered over the eastern maritime 
Provinces. There are 2,428 Micmacs in Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward’s Island, and 1,569 Micmacs and Amalecites in New 
Brunswick. These tribes are branches of the Algonquin family. 
The French brought them Christianity, and they have kept the 
faith. After the final cession of the country to England settle- 
ment went on without any attention being given to the strag- 
gling Indians; but in time small quantities of land were here and 
there set apart for them. They have about four thousand acres 
under cultivation, and in 1889 they raised 5,714 bushels of grain, 
18,399 bushels of potatoes, and 2,091 tons of hay. Their. other 
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industries were valued at $52,250. Like other people down by 
the sea, some of the Indians prefer fishing to farming, while oth- 
ers roam about in gypsy fashion, earning their bread by the 
cunning of their hands. The Micmac seems to be by nature an 
expert cooper and basket-maker. They have twelve day-schools 
—all Catholic—at which 241 pupils were entered last year. The 
average attendance was 119. The establishment of an indus- 
trial school has been suggested, but no step has as yet been 
taken in that direction. These Indians are an unobtrusive peo- 
ple, and they are as industrious as can be expected in view of 
the circumstances to which they have been subjected. They 
cost the country in 1889-90 $15,225 34. 
The entry of British Columbia into the Dominion added to 
Canada’s population some thirty-five thousand five hundred 
Indians, ranging as to social advancement all the way from the 
“superior race” ‘of Shuswhaps to the Ahts, whom Dr. Powell, 
in his report of 1873, described as ‘a nation of savages.” 
Catholic, Methodist, and Church of England missionaries were 
working among them, and churches and missions and convents 
and schools had been established long before the civil authorities 
gave thought to the natives. Dr. Powell spoke very highly of © 
the character and general condition of the Indians of the interior, 
but those of the coast he described as having been corrupted 
and depraved by “the lower grades of the white race” with 
whom they came in contact. None of them, however, seem to . 
have been, even when left to themselves, very high-toned moral- 
ists) They developed a more elastic system of changing spouses 
than is afforded by the Chicago courts; and they have as decided 
a penchant for gambling as the members of a select baccarat 
club. But they appear to have been always very good workers, 
not afraid of labor in any form, and able to take a hand at 
whatever offered. Twenty years ago they were spoken of as 
“large contributors to the general revenue,” and the exports of 
furs and fish oils were credited ‘nearly, if not all,” to the 
Indians. The departmental report for 1890 tells us that their 
course is still marked by ‘‘manly independence, intelligent enter- 
prise, and unflagging industry.” They engage in farming and 
fruit-culture, fishing and fish-canning, hunting and trapping, and 
general work. They are producers and consumers on a large 
scale, and their personal property is valued at nearly a million 
dollars. The houses of those of them who live on the north- 
west coast are described as “superior to the habitations of fairly 
well-to-do white people,” and “ flower-gardens, house-plants, and 
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in some cases luxurious and ornamental articles of furniture, 
make their homes very attractive.” Good work has been done 
by the missionaries in elevating the moral tone of the natives, 
and the labors of the Catholic priests have been especially fruit- 
ful in beneficial results. Speaking of a most impressive religious 
celebration held by Bishop Durieu, “at which over a thousand 
Indians of different tribes were assembled,” the Indian superin- 
tendent for British Columbia, in his report for. 1890, states that 
“it would have been impossible to find any such concourse of 
people more orderly and devotional than were these Indians, 
gathered together from distant places, who doubtless years ago 
came in contact but to war with one another, and who, not so 
long since, were imbued with the most cruel and heathenish 
superstitions.” Of the nearly twenty-four thousand Indians who 
live within the nine agencies of British Columbia, 5,242 are 
Protestants, 6,264 are heathens, and the remainder are Catholic. 
The others inhabit regions which have not yet been trespassed 
upon by census enumerators. The government has established 
and maintains four industrial boarding-schools in this Province, 
three of which are under the auspices of the Catholic Church. 
There are twelve ordinary schools—zight of which are Protestant 
—supported by the Indian Department. The total cost to the 
federal exchequer of the British Columbia Indians was $102,- 
074 44 last year, $34,943 21 of which was expended in the con- 
struction and maintenance of industrial schools. Previous to the 
" purchase of its monopoly, and the accession of the country to 
Canada, the Hudson’s Bay Company were the aetual rulers of 
the territory stretching from Lake. Superior to the Rocky 
Mountains. Whatever tricks of trade were indulged in by indi- 
viduals at the expense of the unsophisticated natives—and tradi- 
tion says they were many and very fraudulent—the company 
succeeded in securing the good-will of the Indians. But with 
the passing away of the dominion of the traders many events 
occurred to disturb the mind of the red man. Louis Riel made 
his first attempt at rebellion by leading an armed resistance to 
the establishment of a provisional government on the banks of 
the Red River; the small white population was suddenly 
augmented from the east; from the south came a flow of fire- 
water, which, in the words of old Crowfoot, was killing his 
people fast; and on the plains the buffalo was disappearing with 
a rapidity which pointed to speedy extinction. The government 
lost no time in grappling with the Indian problem thus thrust 
upon it. The labors of the missionaries did much to smooth the 
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way for the coming in of the civil power. No difficulties worth 
speaking of were met with in negotiating with the Indians, and 
between 1870 and 1877 seven treaties were made with the 
Saulteaux (akin to the Ojibbewas of old Canada), the Piegans, 
the Crees, the Bloods, and the Blackfeet. A corps of inounted 
police was formed, Indian agents were appointed, and a branch 
Indian office established in the centre of the new country. By 
the treaties the Indians relinquished their right and title to the 
territory in consideration of the perp:tual payment of $5 a head 
to every man, woman, and child; the payment of $25 a year to 
each chief and $15 a year to each deputy or councillor, together 
with official clothing, flags, medals, etc.; the allotment of reser- 
vations of land in the proportion generally of one square mile to 
a family of five; and the supplying of the requisite implements, 
cattle, seed, etc., to enable the Indians to make a beginning at 
farming. The government, at-the urgent request of the Indians, 
covenanted to prevent the sale of intoxicants on reservations, and 
to establish and maintain schools. The Indians selected their 
lands, and reservations were made for the different bands in the 
localities in which they had been in the habit of living. Most 
of them seemed to understand that the pressure of events made 
a change in their mode of life a necessity. Some of them, in 
what is now the Province of Manitoba, had made _ beginnings, 
lived in houses and planted garden-plots; but as you went west 
the attempts at agriculture grew ruder and rarer, though there 
was evidence everywhere that the red man was becoming gradu- 
ally seized of the conviction that he would have to look more 
and more to Mother Earth for subsistence. In 1878 the Hon. 
David Laird, then at the head of the Territorial Indian office, 
reported that “if it were possible to employ a few good, practical 
men to aid and instruct the Indians at seed-time,” he was “ of 
the opinion that most of the bands on the Saskatchewan would 
soon be able to raise sufficient crops to meet their most pressing 
wants.” In the following year agriculturists were sent into the 
country to conduct farms which would serve as models for the 
Indians; but this system was not productive of very beneficial 
results, and, instead of ~conducting model farms, the farming 
instructors now devote their time to superintending and directing 
the work of the Indians. The latter has proved to be the better 
system. A religious system of education was adopted and has 
been adhered to with good results. 

The first break in the smooth flow of Indian affairs in the 
Canadian Northwest was occasioned by Riel’s second, and to him 
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fatal, rebellion. It was not, it must be borne in mind, strictly 
speaking an Indian ‘uprising. The half-breeds and their leaders 
tried to. rouse the whole Indian population of the territories to 
arms; but, though the two peoples are bound by many ties, they 
were only in part successful. Several of the bands preferred 
quiet to war, and others were kept in the paths of peace by the 
missionaries, two of whom—Fathers Lacombe and Scollen—were 
specially mentioned in this regard in the report of the Indian 
Depptment for 1885.. Without passing in review the details of 
departmental management, it is clear that the participation of the 
Indians in the rebellion was caused by influences working from 
without rather than from within the bands. The trouble was 
but of short duration, and all traces of it were quickly wiped out. 
The leaders in the perpetration of savage murders were executed, 
and others of the Indians whose blood-guiltiness was less in de- 
gree were punished in different ways. Affairs took again their 
normal course. 

In Manitoba and the Territories there are about fifty-two 
thousand Indians. Nearly half of these live in the far north; no 
treaties have yet been made with them, and they are outside 
the jurisdiction of the department. The official report deals only 
with the other half, and it divides them, as to religion, thus: 
3,459 Catholics, 8,086 Protestants, 11,566 pagans, and 2,632 of 
unknown faith. A careful enumeration would probably some- 
what change these figures; but they are sufficiently accurate to 


“convey a general idea of the religious condition of the Indians. 


There were ninety-nine day-schools in operation last year, sev- 
enty-two of which were Protestant and twenty-seven Catholic. 
The government paid the salaries of the teachers, in whole or in 
part, and contributed fer capita allowances to six Catholic and 
ten Protestant boarding-schools. Two industrial schools have 
been established and are wholly maintained by the government, 
under the direction of a Catholic and Protestant clergyman re- 
spectively. Two Catholic and one Protestant school outside treaty 
limits receive aid from the government. There were two thou- 
sand children enrolled at the different schools last year, and the 
average attendance was 1,162. The day-schools cost the gov- 
ernment last year $56,031 75, and the industrial and boarding- 
schools $127,347 30. The total expenditure in connection with 
the Indians of Manitoba and the Territories in 1889-90 was 
$940,261 72. Of this amount $356,361 71 went for rations and 
clothing, $129,627 to pay annuities, $79,143 10 for agricultural 
implements, seed, cattle, and the running of farms, $6,716 23 for 
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grist- mills, $3,059 08 to the Sioux—about a thousand who came 
across the border some years ago—and $187,975 55 to pay ex- 
penses of management, etc. These Indians had 11,950 acres of 
land under cultivation, and broke up 1,174 acres of new land in 
1889. They raised, though the year was not a fat one, 43,051 
bushels of grain, 68,628 bushels of potatoes and other vegetables, 
and 17,886 tons of hay. Their individual earnings from other 
sources aggregated nearly a quarter of a million dollars. The 
Indian Superintendent for Manitoba, in his report for last year, 
felt called upon “to congratulate the department upon the gen- 
eral prosperity and contentment prevailing among the different 
bands,” ‘and, in referring to Indian affairs in the Territories, 
the superintendent general tells us in his report for 1889-90 
that the eventual transforming of the wanderers of the plains 
into self-supporting members of the commonwealth has been “ re- 
moved from the pale of uncertainty.” The peace of the Terri- 
tories is effectually guarded by a corps of one thousand mounted 
police, and the commissioner of that force states in his report 
for 1887 that, with the exception of the Bloods, the Indians‘ be- 
have “remarkably well.” 

The Indians of Canada are not dying out. If statistics can 
be relied upon, they are increasing. Their number is now put at 
122,585. In.1889-90 they cost this country $1,178,446 16, up- 
wards of sevgnty thousand dollars of which was required to meet 
the expenses of thé general management of their affairs at Ot- 
tawa. In addition to the Parliamentary appropriation, $281,174 31 
of the trust fund was expended. 

Space has permitted of merely a bird’s-eye view of the position 
of the Indians of Canada. But enough, perhaps, has been written 
to show that, if an earnest, honest, common-sense policy obtains, 
our Indian problem will, within a measurable time, dwindle “ down 
to naught.” 

J. A. J. MCKENNA. 


Ottawa, Ont. 
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CHUNK Y., 


CHUNKY. 


I SEE you’re looking for my finger-ends; you'll look a good 
while to find ’em; they an’t been there for twenty-five years; 
whole first joint gone—see! but I kep’ my thumbs an’ I got a 
nail on one of ’em, too. That nail’s handy to pick up with, 
mighty handy. 

_I suppose you'd like to know how I come by these ’ere 
stumps. Well, I rubbed ’em off on coal an’ slate an’ rock—like 
you grate horseradish. 

I was working then at the Night-hawk, an’ me an’ Chunky 
was together; we was always together; lived under one roof you 
may say; yonder's the house—second o’ them black double ones 
—No 3 was his’n, No. 4 was mine. 

Chunky he had a stepmother. She was real good to him, 
but he said she made him kind o’ homesick for his own main- 
my. So he stayed with us a good bit o’ the time. When we 
started picking slate—that was at the Chenowith—we worked 
alongside, an’ my mammy she used to give Chunky his bath in 
our kitchen cause we had big tubs, an’, besides, there was five on 
’em over to Chunky’s to get washed. Well, six days in a week, 
as soon as ever he was dried off an’ dressed,-he’d say: “ Sure’n 


“I’m obliged to ye, Mrs. Deane ’—only he called it Dane, ’cause 


he was Irish, Chunky was. 

We kep’ a cow, an’ after work me an’ Chunky used to go 
after her. She had the run o’ the whole mountain, an’ some- 
times we'd catch her down to Soldier Creek, then ag’in ’way up 
by the Whippoorwill, or maybe she’d be off oa the Back Track. 
Often it’d be after dark when we'd get home; then my mammy 
she’d give us both some supper. Onct I lamed my toe going 
barefoot, so I couldn’t walk for a long time. Chunky he went 
after the: cow himself, an’ my mammy she didn’t want him to do it 
without pay. But do you think he’d take pay? No, he wouldn't ; 
he said he was making it up square for the suppers an’ scrub- 
bings shed given him. He hadn’t no dark corners to him, Chunky 


hadn't. 
I was a little older than him, an’ bigger, so I left the break- 


er first an’ went inside to tend door. Then we couldn’t get out 


at the same time; but Chunky’d stay around an’ wait for me. 
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When I come up on the lift, there he’d be a-sitting under the 
trestling, his eyes most dancing out of his face, an’ he’d say: 
“Here y’are, Frid!” He couldn’t say Fred, you know, being 
Irish. 

After I got to be door-boy he wasn’t content to stay in the 
breaker, an’ he sought for promotion; but just then we had a 
new mine-boss come. He was a Welshman an’ he did nothing 
but try to get rid of all that wasn’t o’ the same name. At any 
rate, he’d put in none new but Welshmen. He hated the Irish; 
but he couldn’t hate Chunky, ’cause nobody couldn’t do that, 
you know, so he didn’t turn him away, but he wouldn’t advance 
him. 

When Chunky was seventeen an’ I was near nineteen—I’d 
got to be driver then—we made up our minds to quit the Cheno- 
with. The Night-hawk was just built, an’ the mine belonged to 
the Rainbow Company. We liked the superintendent an’ the 
boss there, an’ David Davis was getting too much for us. He 
went beyond what a boss is meant for. 

So we applied at the new place, an’ got laborers’ positions to- 
gether. This suited first-rate; we went down an’ come up in 
company, ate our dinners together, an’ went snacks, if the one 
of us had anything better than the other in his pail. 

Then I got married: ‘Taint much good getting married on 
laborers’ wages, but youngsters want their own way, an’ I had 
mine. I scratched on awhile; then the first baby made me jump 
around a little more lively. I went to mining, an’ the boss set 
me to work in a new vein, 

This was hard on Chunky. You see, when you get married 
your mind’s took up away from your old friends. My woman an’ 
me we liked to have Chunky set with us an’ talk, an’ then we 
liked to have him go. 

But Chunky he felt kind o’ lonesome, an’ when I was 
moved he couldn't stand it very good. One day he says: 
“Wouldn't ye like to have me working for you, Frid? Maybe 
the boss’ll let you exchange laborers wid Thornton.” Thornton 
was him we’d worked for together. Then I see how he felt the 
separation, an’ I says to him: ‘ All right.” 

Thornton didn’t like it much, ’cause Chunky’d been the best 
fellow at the Chenowith, an’ he was the best at the Night-Hawk 
—anywhere you’d put him he’d be the best: but the boss was 
with us, an’ so it got fixed that I was to have Chunky, an’ 
Thornton was to have one o’ my men, 
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Then Chunky was happy, an’ I liked it, too, for by that time 
I was getting kind o’ used to being married, an’ looked round a 
bit. Besides, when there was two babies ‘’stead o’ one—an’ it 
wasn’t long ‘fore there was two—’twasn’t so peaceful to home; 
so I got in the way o’ going to Chunky’s house, or walking with 
him like we did when we was lads. 

Well, do you know we growed that thick ag'in that my wo- 
man she got jealous. She said Chunky an’ me was too fond of 
each other, but Chunky said: ‘Is it me ye’re beginning to be 
jealous of now, Mis Frid? ”—that’s what he always called her— 
‘‘sure an’ ye had a right to be so always, for I’ve never let him 
out o’ me heart.” 

He'd stuck to me tight, that’s the. truth, an’ he never let on 
that I'd dropped him for a while. He was true-hearted, Chun- 
ky was. 

He had a soft spot in him for babies, too. He could get 
my little ones to sleep quicker’n their mother could. The big- 
gest one an’ him was great friends—he was always for having her 
along on a walk—she’d not cry a bit when she was on Chunky’s 
shoulder. 

Well, things went along pretty good, and then come the win- 
ter when my third*baby was born. That was a boy, an’ we was 


some proud to our house. But you'd think our pride was noth- 


ing by the side o’ Chunky’s; he just took that baby for his’n. 

We wanted to call it Patrick Edward —that was Chunky’s 
real name— but Chunky he said we must call it Fred or he’d 
go to law about it; an’ one day, before we’d come to a conclu- 
sion, in walks Chunky with a silver mug marked Frederick 
Deane; from his friend, Patrick Edward Mulroy. So that 
settled it. 

All this time Chunky was only doing laborer’s work. I 
couldn’t noways coax him to leave me for a better position, 
though the boss’d given him anything he'd asked for. It just 
seemed that by the side o’ the pleasure o’ working in my com- 
pany wages was no account. 

One day, when I’d been urging him, he says with a kind o’ 
trembling in his throat: ‘I’m all right, Frid; let me stick to you 
till the end.” An’ he did, Chunky did. 

Next spring, when little Fred was going on six months old, 
Chunky said to me: “I've transferred me money in the savings- 
bank:to the name o’ Friderick Dane, Jun.” 

‘An’ what ‘made you do that?” says I. “ Because it’s me 
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pleasure to do it,” says he, an’ I knowed there was no turning 
Chunky when he’d made up his mind, so I dropped it. 

On the twenty-ninth of April we went down to our work, 
me an’ Chunky, like we’d always done. My other man was sick, 
an’ we two worked alone. There wasn’t many working near 
us—our chamber was the last in the vein. 

Chunky had just sent up a car, an’ the driver-boy told us it 
was nigh onto twelve when he left the foot o’ the shaft. So I 
said we'd quit an’ eat our dinner. I went an’ fetched our pails 
from the gangway where we’d hung ’em away from the rats, 
an’ I was just handing Chunky his’n when he cried out sudden: 
‘Look out!” an’ I didn’t look out none too soon, for the 
whole roof come down between us an’ the gangway, an’ there 
we was boxed up in the chamber like we’d been trapped. 

Chunky blowed out my light quicker’n a wink, an’ I blow- 
ed out his’n, an’ for a minute we said nothing. Then we 
both begun to holler. But we didn’t waste breath that way 
long; we knowed the cave-in ’d be discovered soon or late, an’ 
then we’d be missed. 

So we sat down an’ waited. 

Waiting in the dark an’t ever pleasant, but when you're not 
certain you'll ever see light ag’in it’s like being alive in your 
coffin. At length I says to Chunky: “We'd better eat some- 
thing ’—we’d never let go our pails. ‘ All right” says he, “ but 
let’s only take a wee bite, for maybe we'll require more before 
we get out.” 

‘““ Like enough,” I says, but I didn’t know what I was talk- 
ing about then. 

Well, they say we was in there ten days; if they’d call it 
ten months I’d believe ’em easier. We hadn’t no way to tell 
the time, an’ it seemed like we’d set there a week without mov- 
ing, when Chunky says: 

“If they’re not coming to dig us out, it’s ourselves as must 
dig.” 

Then he proposed we should find how much victuals we 
had in the pails an’ set apart as little as we could get along on 
for one meal. A 

After we’d done this I hunted round for the pick an’ the 
drill, but they was nowhere to be found. Then I remembered 
they was lying near the opening when the cave-in come, so that 
was the end of ’em. 

But we couldn’t set still no longer. We thought maybe 
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’twasn’t much of a fall, an’ we could dig through anyway ;. so 
at it we went. 

You’ve heard tell o’ tooth an’ nail—well, that’s the way we 
worked, but after awhile we found it worse business than we'd bar- 
gained for. The chamber was a good large one, but we didn’t dare 
fill it up; the best we hoped to do was to make a_ hole 
through to get more air. So we took turns boring. Sometimes 
we'd come ag’in a solid chunk o’ rock that wouldn’t be bored, 
then we’d have to turn aside an’ take another course for a dis- 
tance. , 

Whenever we struck coal we thought ourselves lucky; then 
we scratched like rats under a red-hot pan. 

_ Do you wonder I an’t got any finger ends? 

All this time we heard no noise outside. I’d say: “Chun- 
ky, we can’t live it out”; an’ he’d say: “We must try to.” 

The only way we knowed we hadn’t been there for months 
was the way the victuals lasted us. Chunky was getting awful 
weak though. I knowed it by his voice, an’ by the sound of 
his digging. He wasn’t ever so strong as me, and he couldn't 
keep up on such short fare. 

I didn’t know how ’twas, but the victuals held out wonder- 
ful. We only took a few mouthfuls at a time, but after I’d eat 
a good many times, my pail didn’t get no lower. I mentioned 
this to Chunky, an’ he says: ‘“ Maybe it’s a miracle the saints 
is a-working for us”; he believed in the saints, Chunky did ; 
he was,better’n I was every way. 

At length he got so weak he couldn’t work no more; I had 
to scratch along by myself. Now an’ then we thought we heard 
picks outside, an’ that kep’ us up some, but we wasn’t sure. 

After Chunky got so weak, I didn’t like to take my sleep— 
‘twas kind o’ like leaving him alone. Onct when I was resting 
a bit, an’ trying not to shut my eyes, I spoke to him so he’d 
know I was awake ; but he didn’t answer me. That scared me, 
an’ I touched him. He was breathing, but his body was like a 
bag o’ bones. 

Then a thought hit me on the side o’ my head, an’ I felt for 
the dinner-pails. Chunky’s was empty an’ mine was more’n half 
full. Then I knowed why he was so weak: he’d chawed loud 
an’ made believe eat, but he hadn’t took a mouthful. 

_ This beat me all to pieces, an’ I just set there an’ cried, an’ 
that woke up Chunky. He says—his voice was like a baby’s: 

“What’s got ye, Frid?” An’ I busted out: ‘“ What made 
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you do it, Chunky?” An’ Chunky he didn’t say nothing at all. 
Then he heard me at the dinner-pail an’ he knowed what I was 
after, so says he: ‘I’m past ateing now, Frid.” An’ I asked him 
agin what made him do it; an’ first he was still like he’d died, 
but soon he says, choking a bit: 

“I knowed there wasn’t enough for the two of us.” 

That made me mad, an’ I says, speaking kind o’ strong: 
“You've as much right to live as me.” 

Then Chunky he put up his hand an’ felt round for my face, 
an’ he patted me like he used to pat little Frid, an’ says he: 
‘“No, ye’ve the best right; ye’re the one as’s got. the babies, 
Frid.” An’ I couldn’t say no more, ‘cause Chunky’d take his 
own way anyhow. 

This was about the last talking he did, only to say a little 
prayer now an’ then. Well, you may know I didn’t enjoy my 
bites much after that. I wouldn’t a’ touched another crumb but 
for hurting Chunky’'s feelings; he’d made me swear I’d do my 
best to keep alive. But I was growing weak myself by this 
time. 

The day Chunky died I heard the picks outside for sure, but 
I went on digging to keep from going crazy. I was beginning 
to go out o’ my head an’ I didn’t know when I was took out. 
They said I was nigh dead what with the foul air I’d breathed, 
an’ the starving an’ the grieving; and indeed I was sick a long 
time. But [ got well ag’in—all but my finger-ends; they never 
growed back. 

My boy Fred he went to a pay-school on the money what 
Chunky left him. He’s a heap better eddicated than his daddy 
ever was, or Chunky either; but all the eddication in the world 
won't never put a soul in him like Chunky had. 


EDITH BROWER. 
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SOME PLAIN WORDS WITH AGNOSTICS. 


ACCORDING to Richard Holt Hutton the word Agnostic, as 
at present used, owes its origin to the suggestion of the well- 
known naturalist, Professor Thomas Henry Huxley. An Agnos- 
tic is one who denies that anything beyond this material universe 
is known or is even knowable. To a greater or lesser extent he is 
a sceptic, a doubter. Though he may admit the reality of phe- 
nomena, his knowledge, he tells us, goes no further. 

Sceptics have existed from time immemorial, and were of old 
strongly represented in the Grecian schools of Pyrrho of Elis. In 
our own time the more advanced sceptics not only deny the pos- 
sibility of knowing that which lies beyond the reach of our senses, 
but also maintain that we are not, able to possess any certain 
knowledge of the reality of things, not even of material phenom- 
ena. Their life is like a dream; they live in the midst of beings 
of whose very existence they are in doubt; they find no con- 
necting link between the inner world of thought and the outer 
world of the numerous realities that surround them—not even 
with their own bodies. That such a system must sap the basis 
of all religion is evident; for how is it possible to honor or adore 
that which we know not? how can we aspire to a higher end 
if we are in doubt whether such a higher end exists? or how 


will we be in a condition to perform duties the foundation of 


which is hidden to us? 

Scepticism and agnosticism, then, are the enemies of religion, 
both natural and revealed. They are the despair of the human intel- 
ligence—the awful gzve-up in the search for truth, the natural 
outcome of the many errors into which the human mind has 
fallen. 

It is next to impossible to argue with a sceptic, for when we 
proceed to discuss a question with an intellectual adversary it is 
necessary that we agree with our opponent at least in some 
points. We must have common premises whereupon to build 
our reasoning. But the only principle of the sceptic is that he 
doubts of everything. The sceptic assures me that the world 
is for him a vast enigma; that he can establish no relations be- 
tween his inner self and the outer world; that the stars above 
his head, the waving trees around him, the rushing waters that 
his ear hears and his eye admires, the music of the birds and 
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the life with which the universe teems are, perhaps, only the cre- 
ations of his own imagination. He advances even farther, and in 
his: most doubting mood tells me that perhaps his own individual- 
ity does not exist—that he may be only the thought of some 
universal mind. I feel, in listening to him, the difficulty of my 
position as party to a discussion; the very ground seems to sink 
from under my feet. What reply shall I make? whence shall I 
draw my arguments? where shall I find a premise that my sceptic 
shall admit? But, lo! here is one. The sceptic is firm at least 
in one point: his doubt. He knows that he doubts. Of all else 
he has no knowledge; but there is one certainty in ‘his mind, 
and that is his doubt, for, were he to doubt whether he doubts 
or not, then he .could not assure me that he does doubt. But 
even in that case he must finally come to some certain affirma- 
tion if he does not want me to fall into an infinite series of doubts, 
before which absurdity even a sceptic would hesitate. Upon this 
frail platform we will endeavor to build up our argumentation, 
and, if possible, convince our sceptic. 






You tell me, sceptical friend, that.you doubt, but in your 
very doubt I behold your existence; for if you did not exist it 
would be impossible for you to doubt, as doubt is a state of an 
existing mind. Your existence mirrors itself in your doubt. By 
the very fact, therefore, of your admitting that you doubt you 
must necessarily admit your existence. 

There is, moreover, within you, and you cannot deny it, 
that inner self-consciousness which admits of no doubt concern- 
ing your existence. But if you admit your existence, and are 
forced to admit it, 1 am equally forced to admit mine. But my 
consciousness assures me that I am a distinct person from you— 
in other words, that you and I are not the same person. This 
you also admit by the very fact of your disputing with me, for 
if you and I were the same person a contradiction would be 
the result, for you doubt and I do not doubt; consequently. if 
you and I were identified we would be the / doubting and not 
doubting about the same thing at the same time, which is an 
absurdity. i 

If, then, you admit that you and I are distinct persons, we 
have only the same reasoning process to follow to establish 
the existence of all other persons with whom we come in con- 
tact. We may, then, conclude that we possess certainty at 
least of the existence of ourselves and of persons distinct from 
ourselves. And let me remark in passing that certainty is a 
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state of the mind that excludes all reasonable doubt. I say 
reasonable doubt; for groundless doubts can always ‘be experi- 
enced without hurt be they ever so devoid of common sense. 

If we admit the existence of the world of human person- 
ality, we must also accept the reality of the material world 
around us; for we see that it strikes all individuals in the 
same manner. Certainly the senses of some may be deceiv- 
ed; but it is impossible that the senses of all should be so per- 
verted that they should be deceived in their primary objects. 
Such a deception would prove a universal confusion and contra- 
diction in the senses, which would be something unnatural and 
incredible—a state of things for belief in which we have not the 
slightest ground. Hence, when the human race beholds the 
moon above its head in its different phases, that moon really 
exists; for otherwise the entire human race would be laboring 
under a hallucination. Moreover, to. admit the non-reality of the 
outer world we should be forced to admit that all the senses are 
illusory in their action; for in walking through a flower-garden, 
for instance, our hands touch the flowers and our sense of smell 
perceives their perfume and our eyes behold their color; and 
thus it is with all else. 

But why reason on this subject? Does not common -sense, 
does not our inner conviction assure us that the outer world has 
a true, a real existence, that our senses do not deceive us; and 
do not sceptics themselves believe this, at least practically ? 

In all this many, perhaps most, agnostics will agree with us 
but when we endeavor to ascend higher, to that which is above 
the senses, they bid us halt; for of the spiritual world they say, 
we can know nothing. ,Will they admit that we have the pow- 
er of reasoning? Certainly. But what is reasoning? It is the 
exercise of a faculty of the mind by which we draw conclu- 
sions from certain known principles or facts. Thus I take a walk 
upon the sea-shore, and as I look upon the sand I behold the 
impression of feet. I know without any -proof that, as there 
can be no effect without a cause, these impressions must have 
been produced by some feet. I would be unreasonable were I 
not to admit this. Hence, I conclude that some one has been 
here. But I may proceed further. From the nature of the 
footprints I am enabled to conjecture the time when they were 
formed. It is low tide now; at high tide the place where the 
footprints are would have been under water. _Had they been 
made at a previous low tide the water at high tide would have 
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quite recently; and thus from their position I can estimate 
pretty nearly the time when they were formed. I am also able 
to know with certainty in what direction the persons went, and 
from the nature of th@ footprints I. may even find out with 
certainty by what kind of beings they were made. From the 
footprints I conclude that they were left by a man, a woman, 
and a child. My conclusions are certain because they have 
been logically drawn from evident premises 

And is not this: same mode of reasoning followed even by 
Agnostics in their zodlogical, geological, and archzological studies ? 
They tell us how the earth existed thousands and millions of 
years ago, what its climate was, what kinds of animals wandered 
around upon its surface, what birds lived in its atmosphere, and 
what fishes swam in its waters. But if it is in my power to reach 
causes the effects of which I possess some knowledge of, why 
may I not by the same process of reasoning arrive at causes 
of which I have no knowledge? I know that the effect gives 
evidence of the nature of its cause. If, then, I study the uni- 
verse, may I not reason as I do when I behold footprints upon 
the sand ? 

The world did not make itself; I did not make it, nor any 
being like me. It is a great effect, hence the world must have 
had a cause. This also Agnostics are willing to admit, but they 
deny that I can obtain any knowledge of the nature of that 
cause. But if the effect indicates the nature of the cause, I 
must logically conclude that all I admire in the universe must 
have eminently pre-existed in its cause, and that therefore the 
First Cause must be far more perfect than the world itself I 
could not suppose for an instant that it could be less perfect, for 
no one can give what he has not, and if the Cause of the world 
did not possess the perfections with which the effect is endowed, 
those perfections never would have existed, for nothing can pro- 
duce itself. And it is plain that a perfection which is creative is 
supreme and infinite. But among the perfections found in the 
universe I remark intelligence; therefore, the world must have 
had a cause endowed with intelligence, otherwise it is impossible 
to understand whence intelligence could have originated. 

I know what Agnostics will answer; they will tell me that 
intelligence is only a higher development of material forces. Be 
it so, for argument’s sake; but it is, at all events, an organized 
development, and every organization presupposes an intellectual 
agent. Moreover, that material force which produces intellect 
must have come from somewhere—it must have pre-existed in the 
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First Cause, and therefore the First Cause is intelligent. I am well 
aware that Agnostics will find replies even to this, but replies 


based only upon gratuitous assumptions and by no means upon 


experience. If they tell me that intellig®nce is only an accidental 
effect of many causes, it will be my turn to demand proofs. 

Moreover the perfect harmony of the universe convinces me 
that the world was produced by intelligence. If, walking upon 
the sea-shore, I were to notice a name written in the sand, how 
ridiculous it would be were I to assert that the name had been 
written by the waves, or that it had been produced by accident. 
Will not every one conclude that some one had been there to 
trace the characters in the sand? Am I required to be less 
reasonable when I behold the beautiful universe and trace it to 
its cause? Whence came the stars, and the laws that rule them, 
the plants, the animals, the mind of man; were they all acci- 
dentally produced by some blind, unthinking agent? One must 
be a fool, Agnostic or not, to harbor such a thought fora single 
instant. 

Whose mind arranged the laws that govern mathematics? In 
what intelligence did they take their being? In none? Are 
they the outcome of chance? Only an insane man_ could 
seriously assert this. It is then evident that [ am able to form 


some idea of the nature of the world’s —_ Cause. It must be 


a mighty intelligence. 
Moreover there have been men, great and learned men, who 
have believed that they know muck about that First Cause. In 


' the kingdom of thought these men have ruled the human race. 


Are they all to be now rated as fools? And has wisdom only 
been born in these latter times in the Agnostic school of Professor 
Huxley and Mr. Herbert Spencer? 

Mr. Herbert Spencer says so; it is Professor Huxley’s opinion. 
But what does Plato say, and Aristotle and Socrates and Seneca, 
and Augustine and Aquinas, and a host of others—what do they 
say? And must these men be eclipsed by these later lights, the 
Agnostics? The beauty and order of the universe served to con- 
vince Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero of the existence of an intelli- 
gent First Cause, and the minds of these illustrious men never 
fell into Agnosticism. And who is there among the Agnostics 
who can stand against the great teacher and king of the ages, 
Jesus Christ ? 

“‘Whence,” says St. Augustine, “do I know that you live, as 
I see not your soul? Whence do I know it? You will answer: 
because I speak, I walk, I work. Fool, from the works of the body 
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I recognize a living man; can you not.from the works of the 
creature recognize the creator?” Does it not seem as though, 
sending his piercing eye through the centuries to come, Au- 
gustine addressed himself in these words to our modern Ag- 
nostics ? 

We sometimes hear people say that they will take nothing 
on authority, but will reason for themselves. Whether such 
persons do réason for themselves or not, the fact is that the vast 
majority of mankind are led by others, to whom they leave most 
of the reasoning. A most important question, therefore, is, Who 
shall be the teachers of men? For instance, it is now univer- 
sally believed that the earth revolves around its own axis and 
performs a yearly revolution around the sun. This is taught in 
all the schools, it is learned in early childhood, and unhesitatingly 
believed by all, although it is an apparent contradiction to what 
we perceive by the senses. But why is it admitted? Is it be- 
cause all have reasoned the matter out and have proved it sat- 
isfactorily ? No; for, perhaps, not one in a hundred knows the 
arguments by which the earth’s rotation is proved? Nevertheless 
they admit it, because the learned teach it, because they read it in 
bocks and all believe it. As it is with this dogma of science, 
thus is it with a great many other things in the world. Why 
has Agnosticism become popular among a certain class of people ? 
Because some men of reputation have taught it, and perhaps be- 
cause it has a high-sounding name. But how many of those 
who call themselves Agnostics are able to give any reason, even 
a plausible one, for their opinions? 

If we will be led by others, why not go to those whose 
knowledge has béen the admiration of centuries—to a Plato, an 
Aristotle, a Cicero, an Augustine, or an Aquinas—above all, to 
Jesus Christ and his apostles. Have, perhaps, our wonderful 
modern inventions thrown new light upon such subjects—a future 
state, the authority of conscience, the existence of God? They 
have not even elucidated the first principles of science in the 
natural order, and they confess it; how, then, can they be ex- 
pected to render a clear account of the world above the 
senses ? 

We do not depreciate the progress our modern world has 
made in certain branches of science, but we are not afraid to 
assert that our many discoveries have added little or nothing to 
first principles of morality and metaphysics, and are, as a rule, 
merely limited to facts, and the generalizations deduced from 
them. 
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Let, then, sceptics doubt; let them grope in the dark, and 
let Agnostics love their darkness; we thank God that we are 
children of the light, and that the eternal radiance of an uncreat- 
ed Deity is reflected upon our intellects by the wondrous works 
of creation. We behold his loveliness in the flowers of the field ; 
his light shines upon us through the starry realms above our 
heads. We hear his voice in the storm-wind, his whisper is 
in the gentle zephyr, and we love to gaze upon ‘the reflection 
of his countenance mirrored on the bosom of the deep. We 
know there is a God, for the heavens proclaim his glory. We 
know him because our souls crave him and are unrestful till they 
possess him. We know him though we comprehend him not. 
We know him, we love him, and it is our highest ambition to 
serve him for ever. 


CHARLES WARREN CURRIER, C.SS.R. 





THE WITNESS OF SCIENCE TO RELIGION. 


III.—EITHER SCIENCE IS A DREAM, OR RELIGION IS TRUE. 


By an argument as simple as it appears to me conclusive, | 
have endeavored to prove these two things. First, that I recog- 
nize outside of the facts, and collocations of facts, like the words 
I am at this moment writing, which exhibit thought, design, or 
purpose—which, in other terms, are the effects of what philos- 
ophers have named a Final Cause—I know, and cannot but 
know, that this page manifests, by means of written sentences, 
the intention I had in putting it together. But secondly, by a 
like process (whether of direct perception or by reasoning from 
the analogy of my own acts), I-am certified of the existence of 
other minds, with which I can enter into communion. To deny 
that purpose as manifested in the products of my own hands 
and brain, would be scepticism, were it possible, as in fact it is 
not. Equally sceptical would it be to call in question the 
ten thousand phenomena which I did not originate, but which 
have no meaning unless they proceed from an intellect framed 
on the pattern to which mine corresponds. Intercourse 
with other men could never take place, did I not incessantly 
refer their expressions to the common standard within me, and 
apply, so to speak, the key of mental interpretation which | 
carry about, to their language, gesture, and visible motions. 
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Even as I understand them, so do they understand me. There 
is a Light of the Intellect as surely as there is a sun in Heaven. 
Deny it, or take it away, and darkness follows. The mind 
which cannot affirm what other minds perceive and in their turn 
acknowledge, is stricken with paralysis. Therefore I conclude 
that a world of intellect, or a mental universe, exists, of which 
we are all members and citizens. How do I arrive at the 
knowledge of it? I answer, by interpreting phenomena accord- 
ing to the laws, axioms, and ascertained inferences of my _ indi- 
vidual reason. 

Now this, and none other, is the foundation upon which sci- 
ence, inductive as well as deductive, is built. Deduction starts 
from self-evident. truths, for which no ground can be assigned 
except their self-evidence. In other words, the mind certifies 
that they are objectively valid; that they cannot be dreams or 
delusions. They are fer se nota. Induction, again, yiclds either 
certain or probable results, by appealing to a principle of which 
the value must be determined by some other than the inductive 
process itself—in short, by the intellect affirming at its own risk. 
Every physical science photographs, as it were, a portion of 
the universe. But it does more. It introduces among phe- 
nomena a method, an intelligible order; it ranges details in their 
places, connects them as antecedents and consequents, and casts 
them in the moulds of our mental categories. True it is that 
the senses bind them up after a fashion, or, as I may say, sift 
and sort the momentary impressions, and reduce the boundless 
chaos to an ordered whole, writing its record on the brain tab- 
lets and in the nervous system. Nevertheless, sense is not 
science. The brain may register feelings, but it is not the brain 
which interprets them so as to furnish us with scientific induc- 
tion, nor does it elicit answers to the questions no mere brain 
has ever put, of the How, and the What, and the Why, To 
set down a list of sensations in shorthand may be useful, or 
even indispensable, before I attempt to reason about things. 
Only I cannot end there, and call my list a chapter of 
science. Induction mounts up to laws; deduction confessedly 
begins with axioms. And what are laws and axioms but m2n- 
tal statements, tested, if you please, by the experience of the 
five senses, yet in nowise depending on them for their truth 
or validity ? 

Religion and science agree, therefore, in one grand postu- 
late, which I will call the fact of a real correspondence be- 
tween our minds and the Nature of Things. Evidently, if that 
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postulate is unfounded, or not self-evident, I can never know 
anything outside my own consciousness, and the world of mat- 
ter, no less than the kingdoms of the spirit, is an empty dream. 
For in what way do I lay hold of the physical phenomena 
round about me, except by bringing to bear upon them the 
ideas of Reality, Substance, Existence, of Quantity, Quality, 
and Relation, every one of which is a mental form? Or how 
could they affect me, the thinking subject,.if they did not by an 
inscrutable process give rise in my mind to these very con- 
ceptions? All physics, from this point of view, are metaphys- 
ics. Only by piercing into things with thought can we be said 
to understand them. It is.thought which affirms law and order, 
invariable succession, the uniformities of action and reaction, the 
fixed times, and conditions, and quantities, according to which 
elements unite to form compounds and are dissolved again. 
The whole range of physical science is subject to number, to 
mathematics. But the late Professor Jevons, with whom I agree, 
has shown that number is a logical idea, founded on the appre- 
hension by the mind (not by the senses, be it observed) of di- 
versity. Animals have experience of various objects, but they 
cannot count them; still less can they reflect upon the ab- 
stract notion implied in the fact of variety and not to be seized 
except by a purely mental process. Let us consider’ now what 
this involves. 

Either the principle of number is valid for the things them- 
selves, or science, which cannot go one step without it, is a sort 
of algebraic castle-building. Induction everywhere proceeds by 
number, weight, and measure, in the province of physical re- 
search. It is constantly employed about numerical proportions, 
and can hardly lay the balance aside for a moment. We dare 
not, then, imagine the idea of number to be wholly subjective, 
and not in the things outside us, without ruining physical science 
from foundation to summit. On the other. hand, if it be allowed 


-that number is rooted and established in the material universe, and 


not painted into them by the pencil of our metaphysic fancies, it 
follows that forces, elements, and energies of what kind soever are 
built up in the likeness of Objective Thought, and are stamped 
with intelligence. To quote the beautiful Platonic language, they 
are seals or impressions of an archetypal mind. For number, I 
have said, is a logical idea. The great system in which we 
find ourselves cannot, then, be simply alien from us, a blind 
and brutal something of which we shall never: grasp the mean- 
ing because it has. none. It must have a meaning. Every idea 
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into the sphere of whose illumination it is brought, shows its 
meaning more and more, lights ,up its heights and depths, and 
is constantly revealing how profoundly the Greeks were in the 
right when they named it the Cosmos, or the system of things 
ordered by reason. 

Inductive science, I repeat, is not an echo, but an answer—the 
response to questions carefully and cunningly devised by a mind 
which moves about in worlds akin to it. Modern teachers would 
scout the notion that in unlocking one after another the closed 
doors of the great universe, they are but travelling through the 
stages of hallucination, or playing with dice which they have load- 
ed beforehand. Nothing will persuade them of the unreality as- 
cribed, by German metaphysicians like Fichte, to the phenomena 
with which they deal. The laws of gravitation, electricity, magnet- 
ism, spectrum analysis, and the rest, are to them as real as their 
own existence. On what ground, do we ask? The reply must 
be at last that intellect, observing and experimenting in accord- 
ance with its proper nature, has affirmed their truth. Veri- 
fication is simply the establishment of a perfect correspondence 
between facts outside us and reason within us. It gives back, in 
forms commensurate with our mind, the realities by which we 
have been impressed ; and that could never be, unless the world 
were a system of intelligible principles, co-ordinated into one by 
most subtle and far-reaching harmonies. Scientific inquiry sets 
out with an assured confidence in the possibility of the end to 
which it is directed, and that end is explanation. Not, of course, 
that we look with our present limited senses, imperfect instru- 
ments, and easily fatigued attention, to attain the knowledge 
which alone would deserve to be called adequate. But whether 
we compass the explanation or no we feel certain, when the prob- 
lems of matter and life are put. before us in the several instances, 
that an explanation there is. No one could so befool himself as 
to think, in the presence of any phenomena whatsoever, that they 
had neither a cause by which they came to be, nor a purpose 
to which they were subservient. The idea of a cause is involved 
in the very fact of their being at all; and that of a purpose in 
their belonging, as they manifestly do, to the general system of 
things. For we never meet with isolated phenomena; while 
among the myriad facts which fall under observation, not one 
completely and adequately explains itself. Thus it is that Science 
makes progress, It moves backwards along the series of efficient 
causes, and onward along that of ends or purposes. At every 
step it inquires how and why? But the chain of connection, as 
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I cannot too frequently observe, is woven by the intellect out of 
its own ideas. The great hierarchy of laws and forces is at once 
real and notional—neither blind, unintelligible matter (which I hold 
to be a contradiction, if not in terms yet in fact), nor abstrac- 
tions which have no footing in things visible. This I will show 
by a further argument derived from the nature of induction as we 
practise it. 

When we predict the future from the past, or—what comes to 
the same thing—when from a given number of specimens we 
decide the characteristics of all others belonging to that particu- 
lar class, it is evident that our inference derives its strength 
from a principle tacitly assumed, which enables us to dispense 
with complete observation. We cannot argue from particulars to 
particulars; How, then, do we proceed? Either we assume the 
“uniformity of nature,” as writers tell us nowadays, or we trace 
out a necessary connection between a given cause and the events 
or the attributes which we inductively predicate. Again, it may 
be said, with Professor Jevons, that we ‘‘ invent hypotheses, until 
we fall upon one which yields inductive results in accordance 
with experience,” and then, on the supposition that the condi- 
tions do not change, we hazard our prophecy. In every case— 
and here is my first point—we are driven back to an abstract 
principle, or set of principles, which the mind formulates and then 
proceeds to test. If experience bears them out in only a single 
case, some degree of probability in their favor arises. But as 
the witness of experience grows, the evidence multiplies ; chance 
is more and more eliminated; and a certain number of coinci- 
dences between the facts and the hypothesis will suffice to per- 
suade the reason that our theory is not only probable but true. 
Sir Isaac Newton has _ in. this way demonstrated the law of 
gravity ; nor is. scientific induction possible except on the like 
method. From which I go on to my second point. That 
- hypothesis, I affirm, ought to be received as certain and indu- 
bitable which, if it be granted, the phenomena of the universe 
are shown to have a reasoned connection one with the other, and 
to be susceptible of explanation on a piece, or systematically ; 
while, if it be rejected, no account whatever can be rendered of 
that which makes the universe to be a whole composed of so 
many agreeing parts, and conspiring to exist and to advance in 
the manner of which we are conscious. For such an hypothesis 
fulfils all the conditions of scientific induction. It explains the 
facts; and by the facts it is verified in its turn. Now I say that 
the only view which is allowable to a properly trained mind, on 
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summing up the evidence of phenomena with the aid of the most 
precise investigation, is that the present system of things has been 
established and is carried forward by a self-conscious intellect 
before which the past and the future alike are spread out, to 
which the infinite details were known from the beginning, and 
by which the ends or purposes of things, and the great final pur- 
pose to realize which they all combine, were foreordained. 
Theologians call that Supreme Intellect by the name of Provi- 
dence. Mankind have ever worshipped it as God. 

I am not pretending to be wise above what is written. But 
I cannot help seeing the order of the world; and order means 
mind, or it becomes not merely an enigma but a contradiction. 
Resting on the corner-stone of knowledge, which is self-evidence ; 
and appealing to the test of induction—that is, to experiment—I 
say that an Objective Intellect does account for-ro év xar xadws, 
as Aristotle calls it, for the intricate yet harmonious, the endless 
yet simple, arrangements of things, by which all are means and 
ends in a system that has lasted unnumbered millions of ages. 
I am convinced that to deny the governing Intellect is to com- 
mit ourselves to Chance or Hazard. Who can really hesitate 
between these alternatives when they are understood? Mind or 
no mind; that is the question. What a question for scientific 
men, who have won all their triumphs, wrought their daily 
stupendous miracles, conquered matter, and made space and time 
their servants, by carrying the hypothesis of Mind victoriously into 
every corner of the universe! Do any of them seriously contend 
that intellect will explain the details, but that there is no intel- 
lect in the whole? What was known of nature two thousand 
years ago fills, in mere outline, the volumes of that penetrating 
genius whom I have quoted above. In our day no single mind 
is capacious enough to hold the knowledge pouring in upon us, 
The intelligible bounds of the world have been put back and are 
hourly receding. New sciences spring up, methods of greater 
subtlety and power are devised from year to year. What other 
inference can we draw from all this, astounding as it seems, ex- 
cept that Nature reveals thought in larger and more wonderful 
measure the more we lay our minds to it? Not chance nor 
chaos; not the haphazard jostlings and crossings of Lucretian 
atoms, but wheels within wheels, purpose subservient to purpose, 
organisms uniting in systems which they carry on and which 
reciprocally lead them to perfection. Such are the facts to which 
science bears witness. The assumption of Mind as directing and 
ordaining these million-fold correspondences is altogether reason- 
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able. It offers no internal contradiction in itself. It is founded 
on absolute fact, since, as I showed at the beginning of this 
article, I know with certainty of the correspondence between my 
own intention and the results which my hand and mind achieve 
together. The existence of one single organism or piece of com- 
plex contrivance in the world outside us would prove it to a 
demonstration, simply because the probabilities against definite 
orderly results accruing by mere accident amid indefinite varia- 
tions are beyond measure great. But instead of a single organ- 
ism, myriads past all human counting live and move in earth an‘ 
sky and sea, and have done so during ages upon ages. There 
is no calculus by which we could represent the improbability of 
the supposition that all these things have come to pass without 
a Mind. The dicer’s fancy that, if the letters composing Virgil's 
Eneid were thrown from a tower they would fall into the 
identical words, lines, and fable which the poet has written, is 
sense and reason compared with the Agnosticism which hints 
that perhaps the whole system of the fixed stars and nebule, of 
suns, and planets with their satellites, and of organic life from its 
commencement in the Laurentian rocks till to-day, may have 
leaped out of astorm of molecules, whirling in all directions, and 
bent towards no definite end. But this mad supposition is involved 
in the denial of a guiding intellect. For what guidance could there 
be in its absence ? 

As I view the great orders of Being one above another, appearing 
by successive stages in the world’s history, what strikes me more 
than anything else is the adaptation of matter to life, of life to 
mind, and of mind to the general system of things. So clear, 
so overwhelming is the presence of intellect in the combinations 
I perceive, from the laws of light and chemistry in the remotest 
nebula to the microscopic building up of organisms, that nowhere 
can I discern a break or a gap into which hazard might enter. 
I. cannot deny the universal nexus of finality. I grant that life 
does not spring from dead matter, any more than spirit can be 
drawn out of sense by skilful handling of its constituents. | All the 
more wonderful, then, is that-increasing purpose which, as Tenny- 
son declares, has run through.the ages, binding them in a drama 
every incident of which must have been foreseen and provided 
against. It is obvious, nay, inevitable, to attribute these multitu- 
dinous, ever-renewed adaptations to a cause with which we are 
already acquainted, and which, if conceived on such a scale as the 
phenomena warrant, will account for them adequately. We know 
of one such cause, and one only—intelligent Design. There is 
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simply no other hypothesis to which we can resort, if this be not 
accepted. For Chance is but a word to denote our ignorance ; 
and Necessity, which some have invoked, must be either blind or 
seeing. Is it seeing? Then that is what I mean by Intelligence. 
Or blind? So far as it is blind, the guidance of things must be 
to it impossible, and Chance returns under a different name 
Whatever is false, this is true, that we cannot omit Intellect from 
the nature of things, and still hope to understand them. 

Agnosticism, I do not doubt, is on the increase. Many other- 
wise thoughtful minds take refuge in it as a sanctuary from the 
storms of speculation, the wrangling which too often passes under 
the title of metaphysics, and the mysteries which they seem una- 
ble to face. I have not attempted to deny that we are surround- 
ed on every side with mysteries I feel, in the words of Goethe, 
that “man is a dark being,” inscrutable in many ways to himself 
and mostly unexplored. I am sure that the wisest among us would 
fail to explain the nature of any process, within him or without 
him, which goes beyond simple addition or subtraction. But 
I am just as certain that there are no contradictions in the things 
themselves, else they would not exist; and, if this be so, it is our 
powers of understanding that fail, not the intelligibility of the 
facts. None, perhaps, have grasped so firmly as mathematicians 
the suggestive truth, that, as our methods of investigation improve, 
so do fresh prospects open into Nature. The problems we have 
solved may be considered elementary and few in comparison with 
those which remain. But the facts are given, and our reason 
affirms with absolute certitude that some explanation of them must 
be as possible as they are real. Agnosticism here interposes, not 
without effect, to declare that the hypothesis of blind and dead 
matter is evidently no explanation at all. If we are to set up Matter 
as the First Cause, it goes on to say, we must define it after a new 
fashion, perchance as “the mysterious Something,” by which all 
other things have come to be. Now my argument is that we’ 
cannot stop short in this way, even if we would, at the cate- 
gory of mere and bare existence. The same mental necessity 
which compels us to affirm that “ Something is and has been from 
everlasting,” drives us on to the assertion that without Mind nothing 
whatever could have existed at any time. And when I say men- 
tal necessity, while, on the one hand, I recognize that it is due 
to the nature of my intellect, or is, in this sense, prior to expe- 
rience, on the other I can point.to the conquests of science as 
my warrant for declining to believe that the certitudes of reason 
are only subjective. 
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I do not claim for the human faculties immunity from error, 
except when they claim it themselves. I can imagine other and 
more richly endowed senses, and an experience of worlds to us 
unseen and consequently incomprehensible, by the side of which 
our sphere of intuitive knowledge would seem little more than a 
child’s in comparison with an angel’s. But the first truths, ele- 
mentary though they be, are still the mainstay of the largest wis- 
dom. It may sound trifling to enunciate the equal validity of 
religion and science, because they are both products of the same 
human intellect. Yet it is the ground on which we shall find our 
arguments resting in the last analysis. And if the world has 
gone after its scientific teachers, relying on their word, making 
use of the inventions they have hit upon, and persuaded thereby 
that they have been all along in touch with reality, what reason 
can it allege for doubting the evidence of inductive theology, 
which, I say, does but apply to the whole those very methods 
whereby physical science has mastered the parts and the details? 
Even a mechanical order of things is impossible unless mind has 
designed it. How much more the organic world, the instincts of 
animals, and man himself the microcosm? Shall we grant the valid- 
ity of an idea so low in the scale as “invariable succession,” 
and turn from purpose and design as anthropomorphic? Are not 
all our primary notions anthropomorphic ? 

But I think the reason is not far to seek. Power and suc- 
cession, which are ideas on a level, as it were, with energy in 
space and movement in time, seem to have nothing of the per- 
sonal in them. They may amaze and terrify, but they cannot 
properly be said to demand admiration or worship. They leave 
us lords of ourselves, owning no master, though liable to be shat- 
tered by a turn of the great wheels. It is otherwise with the 
admission of a true Final Cause. If we live and move in the 
presence, in the all-encompassing sphere, of a Conscious Mind, 
which called us into being and controls our steps, it is manifest 
that we owe Him positive duties. Although Mind, considered in 
the abstract, is not immediately equivalent to a Moral Order, yet 
the line of argument, once we have broken with agnostics and 
materialists, cannot but lead on to it. The first step is decisive. 
In affirming an Objective Intellect we lay down one parallel 
over against which, by equally valid methods, we may proceed to 
drawn a second, and affirm an Objective Conscience. The pur- 
pose of the Supreme, to which all other purposes converge, must 
be good, cannot conceivably be evil. And of this, too, induction 
furnishes proofs and tokens. The noblest achievement of a mind 
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conversant with laws is to have established the Moral Law on 
adamantine foundations. Hence it is that men to whom life 
seems, ethically, mere disorder, without aim or purpose which 
they can discern, or even a struggle for existence in which good 
succumbs to ill, and the vilest sit in high places by reason of 
their wickedness, deny that First and Fairest to which idealists 
look up. A beautiful theory, they admit, were not experience 
against it. Facts are what they are; and the test of experience, 
to which I have myself appealed, they tell me contradicts my 
supposition of an overruling Providence. It is a real, not an idle 
speculative objection. It has been urged by serious thinkers, and 
deserves such answer as I can give with the aid of inductive 
knowledge. I will consider it, therefore, in my next article. Mean- 
while, let us meditate on the grave and exquisite lines in which 
Wordsworth has sung of the essential harmony between Science 
and the Ideal of Righteousness by which, indeed, the world is 
governed : 
“* Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 

Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face. 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 

And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 


Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient Heavens, through thee, are fresh and strong.” 


WILLIAM BARRY. 
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A QUESTION OF GROWTH. 


A WELL-BRED looking woman in a close-fitting dress of some 
soft black stuff, and with her hand outstretched toward him— 
this was what he saw standing before him; what he heard, to 
his dismay, was a clear voice saying: 

“You and I were introduced long ago, weren’t we,’ Mr. 
Nicholson ?”’ 

“Oh! yes indeed, long ago,” he declared, taking the offered 
hand and striving to echo the cordiality of the greeting, while he 
inwardly cursed his luck that the meeting had taken place so 
far in the dim past that he could recall nothing of it. 

The shade that fell over the lady’s face when she _ perceived 
herself forgotten was but momentary, and gave place to a smile 
as she hastened to his relief by saying, in the same clear, 
cheerful tones: “How stupid of me to have lost sight of the 
years that have passed since then! Perhaps you would know 
Margaret Somerville, though Margaret Tyler seems almost a new 
acquaintance.” 

“How could I have hesitated?” he exclaimed, possessing himself 
of her hand once more in renewed greeting. “ And I remem- 
ber Margaret Somerville so tenderly, too.” 

“So do I,” answered the lady laughingly. “She is, indeed, 
one of the tenderest memories of my life.” 

“Have you “any kindly recollections of Fred Nicholson?” 
he. queried, regarding her closely and striving to trace in this 
self-poised woman, with the friendly, good-comrade glance that 
met his directly, the resemblance to the shy girl whose blue 
eyes always reminded him of dewy violets half- hidden. 

“The way I greeted his evolution a moment ago answers 
that. I wonder if you represent the ‘survival of the fittest’ in 
Fred Nicholson,” she added with a touch of what might have 
been coquetry in her tone. 

“It is very warm. Shall we walk on the piazza awhile, and 
give you a chance to find out?” he suggested. ‘“ Margaret and 
Fred used to be partial to the piazza, do you remember? | 
can smell the honeysuckles now.” 

“And hear Lew Hamilton strumming on that old guitar 
while he and Flora Monroe quarreled about his discords! 
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Weren't they a happy set of young folks that summer ?—though 
Fred insisted on posing as a cynic.” 

“ And Margaret preached to him,” he continued. ‘She was 
a capital preacher and he was a good listener. Do you recol- 
lect that he always went to see her when the rest of the boys 
were at church?” 

Thus these two, met by chance in this Asheville board- 
ing-house, whére all sorts and conditions of men and women 
gathered, fell to discussing the days, more than ten years past, 
when Margaret Somerville had returned to the primitive village, 
with the shy convent ways and the elaborate convent politeness 
about her, and had met handsome Fred Nicholson, who seemed 
to her a d/asé man of the world and a great sinner whom she 
must strive to save, albeit he was but twenty-five and ranted at 
woman’s faith and the world’s treachery and religion’s insuffi- 
ciency with the fluency of a provincial who had read Bulwer and 
Byron and had gotten himself jilted by a country girl. Curious- 
ly enough they spoke of their old selves in a sort of indefinite, 
impersonal way, so conscious were they both of the gulf which 
lay between that past and their present. But Mrs. Tyler laugh- 
ed outright after awhile; which made her companion exclaim: 
“That was Margaret Somerville’s laugh, that was like your old 
self; and now tell me about your new self.” 

He was sorry that he had asked the question when he saw 
her face grow grave on the instant. 

“ There is little to tell,’ she said quietly. ‘“ You heard, of 
course, of my husband’s death two years ago. Since then I have 
been living here because I am stronger in this climate, and so 
can work better; for I must work; I am too poor to live with- 
out it even if I would. And you—what brought you 
here ?” 

“The restlessness of the times I suppose,” he said. “I am 
tired staying on the farm and making just a thousand or two a 
year raising bright tobacco. I want to turn my money over 
and add to it faster, so I am looking for a booming town; if I 
could find the boom here I should be glad, for my lungs are 
not strong.” | 

She regarded him critically. 

“You have the boom fever, and I am sorry; but nothing wil! 
cure you as soon as losing some of those thousands you have 
made so safely. I will help you to-morrow by introducing some 
real-estate men. They will convince you that this is the town, 
beyond peradventure or mistake. I don’t like that about the 
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weak lungs, though,” she addetl “Have you still the cough 
which used to trouble Fred and Margaret ?” 

It was very sweet to the lonely man to catch the cadence of 
interest in the last words; he had heard nothing like it since his 
mother’s death. , 

“Did the cough trouble Margaret?” he. asked, lingering a 
little on the name; he remembered that he never called her by 
it in those old days and he wondered now why he had not. “I 
didn’t know she thought much about it.” 

“Tt is a pity you did not,” said Mrs. Tyler lightly; “it 
might have resulted in your conversion. Margaret used to pray 
for that—those were ages of faith, you know.” 

Some inflection of bitterness, some emphasis on the word 
faith made him ask: 

“ Are these ages of unfaith ?”’ 

“No,” she answered, noticing the resentment in his tone, 
“but they are days of knowledge.” 

“And faith is lovelier than knowledge.” If he meant to 
pique her by that, he failed, for she replied calmly as ever: 

“Yes, it is far lovelier; and yet knowledge is faith lost in 
certainty. A girl believes all things and hopes all things; a 
woman recognizes her own and other people’s limitations, and so 
hopes but little.” 

“Margaret Somerville was not given to philosophizing,” he 
said. 

“Margaret Tyler does philosophize,’ she replied; “and per- 
haps that marks the difference between simple faith and half 
knowledge. But have you learned to play whist in all these 
years? I have, and my partner is beckoning to me now. Come 
and let me find a partner for you, won’t you ?” 

“No, I think not. I prefer sitting here to smoke and dream 
about Margaret and Fred.” 

“T wouldn’t, if I were you,” she admonished him. ‘“ Fred 
and Margaret are dead; leave them in their graves.” 

“ Are they past resurrecting ?” he asked, letting his voice fall 
half-unconsciously into the tender tones which had once seemed 
music to the convent girl's unworldly ears. Perhaps it was the 
memory of that which made the ring of sadness in Mrs. Tyler’s 


answer. 
“Why should we wish to resurrect them? They played their 


parts.” 
“But did-they play them to the end?” he asked, still 


tenderly. 
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She looked at him in that frank, good-comrade fashion again. 

“It seems to me they did,” she said simply; “and they 
enjoyed it very much—while it lasted ” 

Then she left him to his cigar aid to the memories 
which seeing her had awakened. He saw again the old-fash- 
ioned, dilapidated North Carolina village, where Fred Nicholson 
had gone to make some extra money during the summer by 
writing for the clerk of the court. A very heart-sore and dis- 
appointed young fellow he was, for had not the cotton crop 
failed the year before, and had not Helen Hunter jilted him for 
a richer man? He recalled the day when, as he, along with 
other villagers, lounged around the red warehouse at the railroad 
station to see the one daily train come and pass, Margaret Somer- 
ville alighted from it and entered her father’s carriage. 

To night so vivid were those old days that he could hear 
again his own sneer as he remarked, when he saw her new and 
glittering gold medal : 

“There goes another sweet girl graduate, ready to set the 
river on fire with her brilliancy.” 

And the loyal way that Edgar Hartley answered: 

“She is mighty sweet, and a lot too smart for most of us 
fellows; but you can talk to her, Nicholson. Let me take you 
to see her Sunday.”’ 

And their Sunday call, when they sat out on the long 
veranda, festooned in climbing vines, and his verdict that she 
was not prett;, with his later decision that she was unusual. 

It seemed but the evening before that he had gone to the 
hop expecting to find her, and was told by Flora Monroe that 
she would not be there, when suddenly the music and the girls 
and the dancing lost charms for him, and a few moments later he 
was standing before Margaret, as she sat in the moonlight on the 
honeysuckle-porch. He could see her surprise at his coming, and 
her swift blush when he told her ske was not there, so he left; 
and then the holy sort of light which came into her face as she 
endeavored to explain to him some incomprehensible thing about 
Father G.’s having come unexpectedly that day, and her not 
liking to go to a dance the night before receiving Holy Com- 
munion. He felt again the influence of the subdued gentleness 
of her manner that night, which accorded with the moonlight and 
the flowers, and which made him say to her at parting: 

“Pray for me to-morrow. I feel as if I had been in church.” 

After that he went oftener and oftener to the house, and fell 
to saying tender words when he got there, always uncertain of 
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his own meaning, and even more uncertain of what she thought 
he meant. . 

Some one of the self-appointed curators of other people’s 
affairs, of which every village has one or two, had told her 
about his flirtations, and she, being distrustful of him and igno- 
rant of herself, elected to treat him as if he were flirting with 
her, and stood constantly upon the defensive, piquing him some- 
times, puzzling him sometimes, pleasing him ever. 

It was a wonderfully pleasant summer, and looking back upon 
it now he perceived that it was Margaret Somerville who made 
it so; but he was not particularly conscious of this at the time. 
Perhaps if she had accepted his love-making in good faith, as one 
might suppose a motherless, convent-bred girl would have done, 
it might have become serious ; but she had taken him lightly, or 
seemed to do so, and he had been content that she should. 

When his work was done he had gone back to his home, 
had written to her once or twice, and had abused those nuns for 
making a prude of her when she refused to keep up a cor- 
respondence. Then he discovered that his farm would pro- 
duce bright tobacco, and that Helen Hunter had a young sis- 
ter far prettier than Margaret or than Helen herself. He 
heard of Margaret’s marriage with a degree of resentment, but 
in the end he accepted it, and thought more and more vaguely 
and infrequently of her and the summer they spent together 
until her unexpected presence .in this Asheville boarding-house 
called up the past with sudden vivid distinctness. His cigar 
burnt his fingers at this point and awoke him to realities. “ Hang 
it all!” he exclaimed as he threw away the stump, “I must have 
been a fool. Why couldn’t I see that girl liked me throughout ? 
If I had—” 

If he had—ah! well, who can tell what the outcome of &n 
“if” would have been? 

Mrs. Tyler did not play whist to her partner’s edification that 
evening. There was a far-away look in her eyes and a smile on 
her lips. Was she, too, seeing the honeysuckle-porch ? 

Whatever she saw, she did an unusual thing when she got to 
her room for a woman as devoid as she was of personal vanity. 
She walked straight to the mirror and studied the reflection there 
closely. ‘‘ Men forget,” she said as she turned away. ‘“ To think 
of his failing to recognize me! But somehow he disappoints me. 
I wonder if I have outgrown him, or he me?” 

Then she became absorbed in a book on her table, and to a 
degree forgot the incident of the evening. She was a very busy 
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woman, having long ago decided that to live out of one’? self is 
the only way worth living. And yet she dreamed that night 
that she was a girl again, and that as she stood on the river’s 
bank she blew a thistle, saying the while the magic words: “He 
loves me, he loves me not”; and she awoke before the thistle 
was blown away. 


II. 


There comes in the month of February a week or two that 
seems a foretaste of the spring, when the sunlight shines with 
delicate suggestion of vernal warmth, and the gardens send their 
hints in the shape of hyacinths and crocuses, and the woods whis- 
per of coming joys through the trailing arbutus, which graciously 
smiles from its bed of moss or its shelter of red colt’s-foot. 

Nicholson had chanced to reach Asheville just at this en- 
chanted time, and it seemed to him as if he, too, were awaken- 
ing. The world within doors and without appeared full of reve- 
lations to him. He had lived on his farm and read the newspa- 
pers and an occasional novel, varying the monotony by a yearly 
two weeks’ trip to New York or some other city, where he usu- 
ally took in whatever theatrical performances were on the boards 
during his stay, and was lunched and dined and shown “the sights 
of the town” by the crowd of good fellows from his section of 
North Carolina and Virginia (his farm was near the line) who 
had drifted to the great centres to better or to worsen their for- 
tunes. 

His county people respected him and looked up to him—the 
older ones remembered his father and grandfather; the working 
men of all classes admired a man whose farm was made to be 
so productive; the young men envied his clothes—was he not 
known to have them made by a Baltimore tailor, and did he not 
possess a full dress suit?—and the girls felt themselves honored 
when noticed by a man who usually treated young women with 
a most attractively polite indifference? Who is it that has de- 
clared a man to be the result of his surroundings? Fred Nichol- 
son had, if the truth must be told, grown to accept this universal 
good opinion as his due, and enjoyed, though but half-consciously, 
the pleasing certainty that he was not as other men, inasmuch as 
birth and breeding had lifted him a degree above them. But 
here in Asheville he found himself in close daily contact with 
men and women from everywhere, with all degrees of culture, 
and he was startled to discover how little he knew of the world’s 
thought on any of the thousand “isms” in which much of it 
had crystallized. — 
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Yet’ the greatest revelation to him was Margaret Tyler. He 
saw her easily and quietly fall into whatever discussion arose 
around her, holding her positions with a firmness which seldom 
became insistence; ready to turn from these graver talks to lend 
a hand in whatever scheme might be devised for the amusement 
of the house; and displaying a miany-sidedness of information 
and of sympathies which amazed him in her whom he remem- 
bered as being a self-conscious and scrupulous girl, whose woman- 
hood he would have predicted to be strong but straight-laced. 

There was a sort of self-ignoring about Mrs.. Tyler which 
never became self-effacement ; her individuality displayed itself in 
her every. action—most of all, perhaps, in the way that she went 
to her daily work from among these people, who had no need to 
toil, and who regarded her pityingly because she was obliged to 
win her bread. 

Although he did not put it into words, she affected him much 
as the weather of that Asheville February did, bright and genial, 
with a touch of cold in it, and with an occasional haze which ob- 
scured the landscape while it gave charms to it, and which might 
tell of past storms or future changes. There was in her, too, or 
he began to think there was, the same subtle suggestion of unex- 
hausted warmth and promise of a spring. 

The comparison took shape with him when one day, as they 
were walking together, a little child ran toward them with hand- 
fuls of white hyacinths and yellow jonquils, plucked from one of 
the good old-fashioned gardens in the town. 

“Please, Mrs. Tyler, pin ‘em on,” pleaded the child; “they’se 
pretty, just like you.” 

“Do you think she is pretty ?”’ asked Nicholson with a smile 
which emboldencd the little one to answer: 

“Yes; don’t you.’ 

Margaret g!anced at him with a laughing challenge in her eye; 
he had often bemoaned Margaret Somerville’s lack of beauty. 

“No,” he said, looking down at the child; “I don’t think she 
is a bit pretty.” 

“That’s all you know,” was the small champion’s contemptu- 
ous response. “I guess if she teached you Sundays and told you 
bout the child Jesus, and the way he used to work like us chil- 
dren have to do, you’d think she was. An’t you pretty, Mrs. 
Tyler?” And the questioner’s upturned face was full of simple 
confijence. Mrs Tyler knew everything, of course. 

Margaret stooped and kissed the child. 

“IT am pretty to you, little one, because you love me.” 
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“Now pin on the flowers; then he'll be ‘bound to call you 
pretty, too,” suggested the young diplomat. 

“Let me pin ’em on, won’t you?” Saying which she climbed 
up on the fence and covered the bosom of the black dress with 
the delicate blossoms, leaning back against the arm which Mar- 
garet had thrown around her to admire her work and to glance 
up at the eyes which regarded her tenderly. 

“ She was right,” said Nicholson as they walked away. ‘“ You 
are pretty when you look like that. Your face was a study when 
you were holding that child.” 

“T think most childless women have that sort of yearning 
love for children,” she answered with a sigh. “The hours I spend 
with them are my best. Their love fills my life’s void.” 

“JT don’t like to hear you speak of your life’s void,” he re- 
monstrated. “I never saw a fuller life than yours seems to be, 
and you are always so. cheerful and bright.” 

Somehow the words were discordant to her; and yet she had 
no right to expect him to understand. Why should he? 

“Did you ever, as a child, watch the negro weavers putting 
the cloth in the loom?” she asked irrelevantly. ‘I remember 
how careful they were to get the warp right, and then how 
easily they would shuttle the filling back and forth, as if it 
were nothing much. Well, that is just what I am in the world 
—only a part of the filling If I can brighten the warp 
here and there’ my mission is accomplished.” 

“If you were any one but you,” said Nicholson indignantly, 
“T should call that speech a barefaced ‘fishing for a compli- 
ment.’ But it is just like you to make it. You have always 
undervalued yourself; it has led you to make mistakes in the 
past and will do so again. I live in dread of hearing you say 
that you have decided to take the veil—a woman like you’ go- 
ing and shutting herself up in a convent to teach ragged chil- 
dren! But I should not be a bit surprised at it—it would be 
of a piece with that ‘ filling’ speech.” 

Such a masculine tirade as this is calculated to please a 
woman; somehow it makes her conscious of her own superior 
reasonableness. 

“It is a pity for me to disappoint you,” said Mrs. Tyler, 
more brightly, “ but I am afraid I shall have to—I have no 
vocation for a convent life, unfortunately ; though why unfortu- 
nately ?” she continued more to herself than to him. ‘ God's 
work needs many hands; if my part of it lies in the world 
then I should be satisfied—and I am; I am generally well content.” 
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‘ They had stopped and were facing one of those vistas of 
mountains and forest that constantly break on the vision 
through the streets of this mountain town. . 

“Do you know,” said Nicholson, “sometimes you make 
me have a sensation of standing on tip-toe to reach you—or 
better, perhaps, to say you seem to be away up on a mountain 
and I am trying to climb to you?” 

“How very fatiguing my society must be!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Tyler with the unction of one who had experienced a mountain 
climb. “ Let us turn back and talk about something else—Miss 
Cunningham, for instance. She has half a million in her own right.” 

“IT would rather talk real estate just now,” said Nicholson, 
“if you can tell me the probable price of such a lot as that 
one there.” 

She could and did, and discussed values and investments, and 
profits and losses with such practical comprehension of the sub- 
ject that, as they reached home, he complimented her by saying: 

“You would have made a fortune if you had been a man.” 

‘“‘ Heaven forbid!” she ejaculated. ‘“ It would be the last thing 
I would think of.” 

“Yet you spoke appreciatively of Miss Cunningham’s half- 
million,” he reminded her. 

“Did I say anything against marrying a fortune?” she queried. 

“Who said anything of marrying at all?” he. asked with 
significant obtuseness. 4 

She made no reply and started. up the stairs, when he 
stopped her. 

“Won't you do something for me?” he asked. “ Won’t you 
wear those flowers this evening. I hate to see you always 
wrapped in black.” 

She hesitated and a bright blush suffused her face; it was as 
if Margaret Somerville had been resurrected, Nicholson thought. 

“ Please do,” he pleaded ; “they make you look young again.” 

“Which means that I usually look weighed down by age,” 
she said laughing. 

“Let it mean anything you choose,” he replied with the 
daring frankness he had with women, “only wear the flowers.” 

That evening at tea some one remarked that Mrs. Tyler had 
lightened her mourning and pointed to the bouquet of white hy- 
acinths on her breast; but Nicholson noticed that Miss Cunning- 
ham wore the jonquils. 

Asheville, N.C. F. C. FARINHOLT. 
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THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE.* 


I. 


FoR some fifteen years, Dr. White, ex-President of Cornell 
University, has been engaged in describing what he calls “the 
ereat sacred struggle for the liberty of science,” and combating 
for this liberty. What is the hostile power with which Dr. 
White, in the name of science, is engaged in warfare? It is 
“interference with science in the supposed interest of religion.” 

I do not propose to contend against science, the liberty of 
science, or against the entire plea of Dr. White as the advocate 
of this liberty. All I wish to do is to offer a little aid to those 
who are interested in the subject, in clearing away misapprehen- 
sions and perplexities concerning the attitude of the Catholic 
religion and Catholic authority toward science in its present com- 
mon acceptation, and toward scientific investigation. 

At the outset, some general considerations having a wider 
scope than our immediate.topic may be allowed. 

What is science in the most general sense? Subjectively, it 
is the reflective, intellectual, and certain knowledge which the 
mind has of the objects of knowledge. Objectively, it is all the 
knowable; being and truth in all their latitude as the adequate 
object of the intellect; in so far as this object has been actually 
brought within the domain of subjective cognition. 

Philosophy and History are included in- this general defini- 
tion, as well as Physics. No matter what the source of know- 
ledge, whether sense or intellect, intuition, deductive or inductive 
reasoning, experience or testimony, whatever is really known is 
an object of science. There may be controversy respecting 
objects or modes of thought, as to whether mental apprehensions 
and judgments are valid and true; but when once the adequa- 
tion between the intellect and some real object is admitted; there 
can be no reasonable dispute of the right of admission into the 
circle of science. 

In the case of a divine revelation of truths and facts, all that 
is certainly known in this way must also be included within the 
circle of science. If the fact of revelation is certainly known, it 
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is ipso facto an object of science. If the contents of the revela- 
tion are known with certitude, they are, so far forth, objects of 
science. The testimony of God is the surest and most rational 
ground for an intellectual judgment that whatever is disclosed by 
a divine revelation, or attested as true, even although knowable 
or known in a purely human way, is certainly true, and cannot 
be doubted without doing violence to reason. 

All science is from God, and is a rethinking of his thoughts 
“ Alle Klarheit im Menschen ist ein Nachdenken der Gedanken 
Gottes ” (Leo). The intellect is from God, and understands and 
reasons by principles which have their foundation in His essence. 
All nature, corporeal and spiritual, is a manifestation of the 
thoughts of God. The book of nature and the book of revela- 
tion are both alike from God, and are opened before men, that 
they may read therein and understand, as far as they are able to 
do so. 

It is self-evident that there can be no contradictions between 
any leaves of the divine book. There can be no opposition 
between any one part of science and any other. All are really 
and intrinsically in harmony. All are scintillations from the same 
light. Science has no warfare except with ignorance. One kind 
of ‘truth cannet be in conflict with any other kind. Every 
branch of science must recognize every other. Every investiga- 
tion is bound to recognize every fact and every truth which can 
justify its claim to be accepted, from whatever source the 
knowledge of it is derived. Metaphysics and Mathematics, 
Astronomy and Geology, Biology and Mechanics, Cosmology 
and Chemistry, Psychology and Physiology, Theology and Cos- 
mogony, Philosophy and all branches of Physics must admit of 
mutual control in their just limits, must not ignore each other, 
and must take due cognizance of historical facts, so far as these 
have a bearing upon any theories which run upon historical ground. 

Scientific civil war is not conflict of science with science, but 
of science with unscientific theories pretending to be scientific, or 
of theories which may or may not have some real or apparent 
probability with each other. The struggle is caused by xescience 
on one or both sides. 

As to the attitude of Christian Theology toward rational phi- 
losophy and all the sciences subordinaté to it, the same reason 
runs for determining the question, as in the case of the relation 
between the purely natural sciences. In so far as there is truth 
in both, they must be in harmony and cannot be in opposition. 
Neither can they ignore each other. Discord and struggle anong 
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those who contend in the name of religion and in the name of 
science, arise from mistakes and misunderstandings on one side or 
on both sides, concerning that which pertains to revealed truth, 
or that which pertains to natural science, or concerning both ob- 
jects at once. 

Concord and unity are promoted by progress and increase of 
knowledge in all directions, on all sides. Real progress is an 
advance from partial science toward more complete science, 
toward objective truth, by investigation which tends to eliminate 
the nescience from which imperfections and -errors in theories and 
systems proceed. It is an approximation toward absolute, uni- 
versal truth. Science, in the strict and proper sense, is a knowl- 
edge of entities in their causes, which is perfected in proportion 
to its approach to a comprehension of the deepest causes, both 
efficient and final. The lines of progress from all points of de- 
parture must therefore converge toward the same object. Retro- 
grade and deviating movements are not progressive, although 
the mere change of place and the velocity of transition over dis- 
tance may present an illusive appearance of progression. - All in- 
terference from any cause whatever which hinders movement on 
the true lines is an evil, and all interference which hinders or 
counteracts retrogression or deviation, if it is legitimate, is a bene- 
fit to the cause of science, and a favorable influence upon inves- 
tigation. 5 

Interference is of two kinds: a moral interference, by an op- 
position which endeavors to bring some professedly scientific 
movement into discredit as essentially bad and dangerous, or at 
least futile and irrational; and an interference by the exercise of 
authority. It is legitimate, if it is the exercise of a just and right- 
ful influence or authority, without infringement of other rights, 
employed in a reasonable manner. 

The particular contention with which we are at present con- 
cerned relates to both kinds of interference, on the part of per- 
sons possessing influence or authority, which they are charged 
with using against “science” “in the supposed interest of re- 
ligion.” Of course, the term “science” is used in that restricted 
sense to which it is confined in common parlance, and therefore 
placed in logical opposition to.“ religion” and all that is regarded 
as included under that term. This will be well understood by all 
without any formal definition. The contention is chiefly directed 
against the exercise of authority and influence, ecclesiastical and 
theological, by rulers and doctors in the Catholic Church, and it 
is this alone of which I shall take any notice. 
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Let us first inquire what it is which makes the struggle of 
science for liberty especially “sacred,” and what is the good to 
be attained by its untrammeled development. The desire for 
knowledge is innate in rational nature. Its object is truth; and 
liberty to seek for truth, to imbibe it freely, to keep and profess 
it, is good, and a divinely-given right; because it gives freedom 
to the rational part of man to develop itself and advance toward 
intellectual perfection. The chief reason and end of life is, how- 
ever, ethical, and intellectual improvement is subordinate, in in- 
dividual men and in the race, to the ultimate end for which man 
was created. 

The warfare of science is ‘‘sacred” only in so far as it is 
elevated and ennobled by an ethical character, and is waged 
in view of ennobling the complete rational nature of man in 
all its relations; and that not merely for certain proximate ends, 
but for an ultimate end. ‘Alle Entwicklung menschlicher Dinge 
hat die Aufgabe einer Verklarungy zur Freiheit in Gott, zu welcher 
der Mensch urspriinglich erschaffen ward” (Leo). Intellectually, this 
freedom is liberation from ignorance and error by enlightenment 
from the true, the beautiful, and the good, which have their source 
in the divine essence; by the adequation of the intellect to the 
reality of being, its connatural object. The warfare of science is 
against ignorance, error, falsehood, which are a privation of this 
equality and of the liberty which springs from it. In this war- 
fare no particular species of science stands alone. In the purely 
natural domain, philosophy, literature, art, and all special sciences 
are allies. Morally, this freedom is liberation from all that which 
is degrading to man and mankind, in the ethical order. In this 
order rational ethics cannot be separated from religion, although 
it is toa certain degree distinct from formal and explicit theology. 
Religion takes precedence of all causes and factors in civilization 
taken in its entire comprehension, in the complete development of 
humanity into freedom in God. All the elements and instruments 
of intellectual and moral perfection must be measured by this cri- 
terion and judged by reference to this standard. Whence and 
wherefore is the world, what is the origin and the end of man, 
what is his highest good, and in what way can his interior and 
exterior relations be reduced to order in view of his perfectibility 
as arational being? These are the great questions which the mind 
of man wants to have answered. The knowledge of the truth in 
regard to these objects of spontaneous and inevitable inquiry is the 
highest science, the only science of supreme and indispensable 
importance. 
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All that human intelligence and effort have been able to ac- 
complish in this line by the cultivation of the purely rational and 
natural faculties of man, and by their exercise with the aid of all 
means and instruments at their command, has been proved by 
long and wide experience, not, indeed, to be a total failure, but 
to be a shortcoming. The evidence of the moral necessity cf a 
divine revelation to supply the inadequacy of rational philosophy, 
ethics, and the regulating principles of civilization, is abundant and 
conclusive. And beyond this the perpetual, irrepressible haunt- 
ing of the idea and aspiration, the reminiscence and the expec- 
tation of a supernatural end and destiny for mankind, bear wit- 
ness to the absolute necessity of a revelation of truths and pre- 
cepts above the. scope of reason. This divine revelation, begun 
at the creation of man, completed in Jesus Christ, is accredited 
as a fact by overwhelming evidence. The being and veracity of 
God are evident by a metaphysical demonstration. The truth of the 
Christian revelation is evident by a demonstration which is di- 
rectly moral, but reductively metaphysical. It is irrational to deny 
or even to doubt the truth of either Theism or Christianity. It 
is an imperative demand of reason and conscience to give assent 
to whatever has been revealed, without the need of any other 
motive than absolute trust in the veracity of God, who is the ab- 
solute truth in being, knowing, and revealing. This revelation 
must take precedence of all rational science, but it cannot con- 
tradict it, and does not dispense with it and set it aside. Science, 
literature, and art must be ancillary to religion; but it is a greater 
dignity and splendor which are given to them when they are 
appointed maids of honor to their queen, than those which they 
possess by their native nobility. 

Christianity inaugurated an intellectual, moral, and social re- 
generation of mankind, not yet more than partially consummat- 
ed. Christ took the religious tradition entrusted to the Jews, the 
Greek philosophy, and the organizing genius of Rome, entwined 
these silver strands with the golden strand of his own doctrine 
into the fourfold cord of his New Law, to bind around all na- 
tions and peoples, and draw them to himself. This achievement, 
which he accomplished from the cross, suffices by itself to prove 
his claim to be the divine Creator, Redeemer, and Sovereign Lord 
of the world. “I came into the world to bear witness to the 
Truth.” ‘What is Truth?” asked anxious, bewildered, doubt- 
ing Pilate, as the mouthpiece of perplexed humanity seeking for 
truth. Historical Christianity answers the question: “1 am the 
Truth:—this is Life, to know Thee, the true God and Jesus 
Christ, whom Thou hast sent.’ 
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Christianity adopted and baptized the entire family of the 
sciences, arts, political and social institutions of heathen descent. 
They reflourished in the new civilization of the new world of 
Christendom, as the earth entered into a new stage of develop- 
ment -out of the foregoing conditions of the Tertiary period. 
The great work began during the early age of struggle with 
heathenism and persecution by pagan Roman emperors. 

And here I will let Monsignor Audisio speak for me in_ his 
beautiful language : 

““We find in Christianity two very remarkable prerogatives. 
The first is, that it began by the reformation of morals. No 
subtle and sonorous disputes at the beginning, but the grand 
and magnanimous virtues which denote souls reintegrated in the 
ways of righteousness. The second prerogative is, that while the 
doctrines of all the philosophical and religious sects descended 
from sages to the people, as a work or product of human in- 
telligence, Christianity, on the contrary, arose from the bosom 
of the people, which was incapable of inventing it, and seized 
on the intelligence of sages, not to perfect itself, but to perfect 
them. We believe in Jesus Christ, we believe in his apostles, we 
believe in his ministers. Such was the cry of the first Chris- 
tians, the cry of the martyrs, the cry not of academies but of 
faith; a faith inspired from on high, supported by public, manifest, 
invincible monuments. It was not academies which defined and 
perpetuated this faith, but a moral tradition remounting to its 
source, propagated and guarded by all the churches, under the 
magistracy of the bishops and the general presidency of the suc- 
cessor of Peter. The learned as well as the ignorant bowed the 
head under the yoke of this faith, which was proportioned to all 
minds and independent of all. This was the first age; faith pre- 
ceded science. 

“In the second, the faith had already profoundly shaken and 
triumphantly occupied the schools, the army, the senate, the 
court of the Cesars. Then reason, the natural revelation of God, 
reflecting upon the supernatural, unchangeable truths of the faith, 
and making them the object of its meditations, began to trace 
the first lineaments of Christian science, and the erudite voice of 
the apologists was heard. To refute calumnies, to demonstrate 
with invincible logic the truth of prophecies, the certainty of 
miracles, and consequently the divinity of the new religion; 
moreover, to attack and mortally wound the divinities of pagan- 
ism and their adorers, with their iniquities and infamies; such 
were the enterprises of reason become Christian, enterprises so 
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grand that they show admirably what a vast and sublime career 
the Gospel opened to intelligent minds. The pagans were stupe- 
fied, and the emperors returned no answer except silence and 
the sword. 

“At the end of the second century, and at the beginning of 
the third, we see able hands applied to gather up these separat- 
ed threads, to co-ordinate and construct the science of the faith. 
This phenomenon appeared with special ¢clat in the Christian 
school of Alexandria. This city being, so to speak, the entrepét 
of all the philosophies, Divine Providence wisely made it the seat 
of a flourishing and solid Christian philosophy. There, in the 
midst of the degradation of pagan sciences, arose the Model of 
future Universities and Academies. There the Catholic idea, with 
the noble cortege of profane sciences and letters, expanded it- 
self and formed an admirable system firmly linked together. 
The Holy Scriptures, studied in their ancient, original languages, 
were explained, commented, vindicated in an orderly manner; 
the foundations of philosophy and theology were cleared up, dis- 
cussed, and mutually bound together. Apologetics and contro- 
versy were elevated to such a point as to confute in a peremptory 
manner the plagiarizing philosophers of the eighteenth century. 

‘This marvellous transformation of pagan into Christian philos- 
ophy, and of the simple faith which adores into a scientific and 
doctrinal faith, which, while respecting the impenetrable sanctuary 
of revealed truths, exposes their foundations, develops their con- 
clusions, applies their consequences—this magnificent work re- 
ceived its principal augmentation under the pontificate of St. 
Pontianus (A.D. 232-237) and through the genius of Origen.”* 

This was, indeed, a sacred warfare of faith, science, and heroic 
virtue, carried on at Rome in the catacombs and at Alexandria 
in the schools, against ignorance, error, vice, and all that degrades 
the rational nature of man, and which the Catholic Church wages 
unceasingly against all the evil powers which seek to bring man- 
kind into intellectual and moral servitude. 

The necessity of sending this paper to the press obliges me 
to cut it short, and await a future occasion for bringing.my re- 
marks closer to the point at issue. 

AUGUSTINE F. HEwIT, 


* Histoire des Papes sous les Empereurs paiens. Par G. Audisio, Caanoine de S. Pierre et 
Professeur & la Sapience. Traduite de l'Italien, p. 303. 
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THE LIFE OF FATHER HECKER.* 


CHAPTER XXV. 
BEGINNINGS OF THE PAULIST COMMUNITY. 


DURING the seven months of Father Hecker’s stay in Rome 
the band of American missionaries were busily occupied. Mis- 
sions were given in the following order: Newark, N. J.; Pough- 
keepsie, Cold Spring on the Hudson, and Utica, N. Y.; Brandy- 
wine, Del.; Trenton, N. J.; Burlington, Brandon, East and West 
Rutland, Vt., and Plattsburgh, Saratoga, and Little Falls, N. Y. 
All these labors were undertaken subject to the authority of the 
Redemptorist Provincial and in a spirit of entire obedience. The 
mission at Little Falls closed on Palm Sunday, March 28, and 
the missionaries, with the exception of Father Baker, who was 
sent to Annapolis, Md., returned to the Redemptorist house in 
Third Street, New York. On the Tuesday after Easter, April 
6, 1858, the official copy of the Pope’s decision reached them, 
and they bade farewell to their Redemptorist brethren and to 
the community in which they had spent so many happy years, 
and witnessed, as Father Hewit has written, “so many edifying 
examples of high virtue and devoted zeal, to enter upon a new 
and untried undertaking.” 

Archbishop Kenrick, ds.soon as he heard of this, made a de- 
termined effort to secure Father Baker for the diocese of Balti- 
more, but the latter never for a moment faltered in his purpose 
to cast his lot with his brethren, and the archbishop gave up 
his claim upon him at the request of Cardinal Barnabo. 

Their engagements called for two more missions before the 
season ended—one at Watertown, N. Y., and the other at St. 
Bridget’s Church, New York City.’ The first of these opened on 
the 18th of April, and while waiting for that date the Fathers 
lived with Mr. George Hecker in Rutger’s Place, saying Mass in 
his private chapel and following their religious rule as far as cir- 
cumstances allowed, continuing meantime to obey Father Wal- 


. worth, their former superior of the missions. They journeyed to 


Watertown, fearful lest the faculties for giving the Papal blessing 
and the mission indulgences should not arrive there in time. 
But late on Saturday night, April 17, they were received, much 
to the joy of the Fathers, 


* Copyright, 1890, Rev, A. F. Hewit. All rights reserved, 
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Here occurred a noteworthy coincidence. Watertown was at 
that time in the diocese of Albany, of which Bishop McCloskey 
was then the ordinary. He had received Father Hecker into 
the Church and had been his first guide in the spiritual life, and 
now he was the first to publicly welcome his brethren at the be- 
ginning of their new career. The following is from a letter of 
his to Father Walworth in answer to one announcing the recent 
changes: 


“I am happy to hear that your difficulties have ‘at length re- 
ceived their solution, and in a manner, I presume, as satisfactory 
as you could well expect. The future must now in great meas- 
ure depend upon yourselves. You will, of course, have difficulties 
to surmount and prejudices to encounter, but I trust that with 
God’s blessing your new community when once organized will 
continue from day to day to gain increased stability and strength, 
and be enabled to carry out successfully all its laudable aims for 
the good of our holy religion. The. faculties already given you 
in this diocese you will not consider as being withdrawn by the 
act of your separation from the Redemptorist order, and there is 
nothing that I know of to interfere with your proposed mission 
in Watertown.” 


During the mission at St. Bridget’s—that is, in the first half 
of the month of May—Father Hecker arrived in New York and 
measures were at once taken for the practical organization of the 
new community. Nothing was done hurriedly; a fair and full 
consideration of all questions from every point of view, which lasted 
until early in the month of July, enabled each one clearly to un- 
derstand his new relation in its every aspect. Father Walworth 
not being entirely in agreement with the others, withdrew to the 
diocese of Albany and took charge of a parish; he returned again 
in 1861, remaining with the community till 1865, when his health 
becoming quite shattered, he reluctantly decided to withdraw al- 
together. It need hardly be said that the relations between him 
and the community have always been most cordial. Meantime 
the others, Fathers Hecker, Hewit, Deshon, and Baker, organized 
by electing the first-named the Superior, and drew up and signed 
what was termed a Programme of Rule. This was submitted to 
Archbishop Hughes and by him approved and signed on July 7, 
1858. The Apostle of the Gentiles was chosen as patron, and the 
name selected was, The Missionary Priests of St. Paul the Apos- 
tle, which has been popularized into Paulists. The habit agreed 
upon was in form somewhat like that of the students of the 
Propaganda in Rome, black throughout, with a narrow linen 
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collar and buttoned across the breast, being held at the waist by 
a cincture. 

The Programme of Rule adopts an order of spiritual exer- 
cises similar to that observed by the. Fathers while Redemptor- 
ists. A perpetual voluntary agreement takes the place of the vows 
as the security of stability, the members affirming that they 
are fully determined to promote their sanctification by leading 
a life in all essential respects similar to that led in the religious 
orders. Besides the chastity imposed upon them by the priesthood 
the other evangelical counsels of obedience and poverty are adopted 
and their observance enjoined upon the members, together with 
the daily and periodical exercises of community life. As to the 
external vocation, the missions are named as the basis of gen- 
eral apostolic labors, and parish work also, though in a subor- 
dinate degree. The entire document looks forward to a com- 
plete Rule to be drawn up and submitted to the Holy See 
at a future day, for which it actually furnished the outlines 
some twenty years afterwards. The approval of the Programme 
of a Rule by the Archbishop of New York gave the Fathers the 
canonical status anticipated by the decree Nuper nonnulli. This 
was confirmed by an official permission of the Holy See to the 
Archbishop of New York to establish the Paulist Institute in his 
diocese, with the consent of his suffragans, which was asked for 
and obtained. 

A little more than a fortnight after these events Father 
Hecker wrote as follows to a friend: 


“Before leaving Rome our Holy Father Pius 1X. gave us 
his special blessing for the commencement of our new organiza- 
tion, promised us any privileges we might need to carry on our 
missionary labors, and held out the hope of his sanction, in 
proper time, of the rules which we might make. In my last 
visit to his Eminence Cardinal Barnabo he gave me advice how 
to organize, what steps were to be taken from time to time, 
and expressed a most lively interest in our undertaking. The 
same did Monsignor Bedini. On my return we organized as 
advised, wrote out an outline of our new institution and sub- 
mitted it to the ordinary of this diocese, the initiatory step of 
all such undertakings. He gave it his cordial approbation, and 
said that he found no word to alter, to add, or improve. Thus 
we are so far regularly canonically instituted. 

“Our aim is to lead a strict religious life in community, 
starting with the voluntary principle; leaving the question of 
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vows to further experience, counsel, and indications of Divine 
Providence. Our principal work is the missions, such as we 
have hitherto given, but we are not excluded from other apos- 
tolic labors as the wants of the Church may demand or develop. 

We begin early this fall our campaign of missions, and 
we never had before us so fine a list. One thing I may say, 
and I trust without boasting, we are of one mind and _ heart, 
resolved to labor and die for Jesus Christ, for the good of His 
holy Church, for the advancement of the Catholic faith. We 
have the encouragement of a number of bishops, and also, we 
trust, the prayers, sympathy, and assistance of the faithful. We 
shall have to face obstacles, opposition from friends and foes ; 
but if we are the right kind of men and have the virtues which 
such a position as ours demands, our trials will only strengthen 
us and make us the better Christians. Every good work .must 
expect opposition from pious men, and our minds are made up 
to that.” 


After St. Bridget’s mission the little community found itself 
homeless, and it remained so till the spring of the year 1859. 
But during part of this period Mr, George Hecker, taking his 
family to the country, gave up his whole house to the Fathers, 
servants and all, making provision for the supply of every want 
in the most generous manner. For the greater portion of the 
time, however, especially between missions in the winter and 
spring of 1858-9, the Fathers depended for temporary shelter 
upon the hospitality of friends among the clergy and laity, even 
lodging for a short while in a respectable boarding-house in 
Thirteenth street, at a convenient distance from several churches 
and chapels where Mass could be said daily. 

But in the spring of 1858 arrangements had been made with 
Archbishop Hughes for establishing a house and parish in New 
York. The present site of St. Paul’s Church and convent, then 
in the midst of a suburban wilderness, was chosen, and, by dint 
of hasty collections from private friends and with the help of a 
very large gift from Mr. George Hecker, money enough was 
paid down to obtain the deeds. Sixtieth Street was not quite 
opened at the time, and this part of Ninth Avenue existed only 
on paper; but by energetic efforts made by all the Fathers and 
their friends, and by personal appeals in every direction, espe- 
cially in the down-town parishes in which they had given mis- 
sions, sufficient funds were raised to clear the ground and lay 
the foundations of a building which was to include both con- 
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vent and church. Early in the summer of 1858 circulars asking 
assistance had been sent out to the clergy of the United States, 
and by this means also a considerable amount was secured, the 
very first answer with a handsome donation coming from Father 
Early, President of Georgetown College. In the spring of 1859 
the Fathers rented a frame house on Sixtieth street, just west of 
Broadway, fitted up a little chapel in it, and lived there in 
community till the new house was finished. 

The corner-stone of the new structure was laid by Archbishop 
Hughes on Trinity Sunday, June 19, 1859, in the presence of 
an immense concourse of people. During that summer and fall 
every effort was made to keep the builders at work. The task 
was no easy one. The times were hard, the country still suffer- 
ing from the effects of the financial crisis of 1857, and financial 


_ depression being aggravated by the ominous outlook in the poli- 


tical world. But the house was finally completed, and was blessed 
by Father Hecker on the 24th of November, the feast of St. 
John of the Cross, one of his very special patrons. This was 
within a few weeks of his fortieth birthday. On the 27th of the 
same month, the first Sunday of Advent, the chapel was blessed 
and Solemn Mass was celebrated in it. Thereafter the Fathers 
had to act as parish priests as well as missionaries. A few 
weeks before this the first recruit joined the little band in the 
person of -Father Robert Beverly Tillotson, a convert, who, 
though an American, had been for some time a member of Dr. 
Newman’s Oratory. He was a charming preacher and a noble 
character, much beloved by all the fathers, and especially by 
Father Hecker. He died, deeply mourned, in the summer of 
1868, having given the community nine years of most valuable 
service. He came just in time to set free three of the Fathers 
for missionary duty, the other two remaining in care of: the 
parish. This was at first small‘ enough in numbers, though in 
territory it reached from Fifty-segond Street to very near Man- 
hattanville. The accession of F shes Alfred Young, of the diocese 
of Newark, and the return of Father Walworth considerably 
relieved the pressure, though the rapid growth of the parish and 
the widening scope of the community’s labors kept every one 
busy enough. 

The newly-founded Paulist community was heartily welcomed 
by both clergy and people. Missions were given in various parts 
of the country, applications being often declined for want of time 
and missionaries. Several prelates, among whom were the Arch- 
bishops of Baltimore and Cincinnati, wrote to Father Hecker offer- 
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ing to establish the community in their dioceses; Bishop Bayley, 
of Newark, also wished to secure the Fathers, and he was espe- 
cially urgent in his request. One has but to know the intensely 
conservative spirit of the Catholic hierarchy and clergy to appre- 
ciate how stainless must have been the record of the Fathers to 
elicit such testimonials of good-will just after they had fought a 
hard battle on the ground of authority and obedience. As to the 
Catholic laity, the following extract from a letter of the poet 
George H. Miles, whose early death some years after was so 
deeply lamented, shows how they regarded the new community. 
It was written from Baltimore under date of August 13, 1858: 


“ MY VERY: DEAR FATHER HECKER: . . . Since we last 
parted you have been to me one of those grand, good memories we 
take to heart and cherish. I have loved you better than you could 
believe, for I felt that in the extremity of sorrow or temptation - 
you were the man: and the priest I would have recourse to, could 
my own wish be granted. You are not wrong in considering me a 
— that is, if much love may atone for little power to befriend. 

Providentially, it now appears, you men have always had 
an individual force that detached you completely from your con- 
fréres. To me and to the multitudes you were never Redemp- 
torists, never Liguorians, but Hecker, Walworth, Hewit, Deshon, 
Baker. I mean to utter nothing disrespectful to the society which 
has blessed this nation in training and developing you’ and your 
new body of preachers, but I maintain that you stood so completely 
apart from that society, so absolutely individualized, that, etc.” 


The three years following Father Hecker’s return from Rome 
were exceedingly active ones. The missions were maintained, 
money collected for the purchase of the property and the build- 
ing of the convent at the corner of Fifty-ninth Street and Ninth 
Avenue, and, after the opening of the new church in November, 
1859, the regular duties of a city parish were added. 

“T am hard at work,” writes Father Hecker to a friend, in 
the very midst of these labors, “in soliciting subscriptions for 
our convent and temporary church. I have worked hard in my 
life, but this is about the hardest. However, it goes. I had, 
a couple of weeks ago, a donation of $200 from a Protestant. 
Yesterday a subscription of $50 from another, Sursum Corda 
and go ahead, is my cry!” And, indeed, he was full of cour- 
age and confidence in the future, all his letters breathing a 
cheerful spirit. 

Before giving Father Hecker’s principles for community life, 
which we will do in the next chapter, it .may be well to say a 
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few words more about the attitude in which he and his com- 
panions had been placed, by the action of the Holy See, toward 
the Catholic idea of authority. 

Just as he was about to sail for America he wrote to his 
brother George: ‘I return from Rome with my enthusiasm un- 
chilled and my resolution to labor for the conversion of our 
people intensified and strengthened. I feel that the knowledge 
and experience which I have acquired are most necessary for the 
American Fathers in their present delicate position.” And in 
truth his stay in Rome had prepared him for the new respon- 
sibilities in store for him. His sufferings there had purified his 
motives, his humiliations and his anguish had taught him the 
need of reliance, total and loving, on Divine Providence. He 
had studied authority in its chief seat, and he had done so with 
the depth of impression which a man on ttrial for his life expe- 
riences of the power of the advocates and the dignity of the 
judges. The result of that trial was of infinite benefit. The test 
of genuine liberty is its consonance with lawful authority, and in 
Father Hecker’s case the newest liberty had been roughly ar- 
raigned before the most venerable authority known among men, 
tried by fire, and sent forth with Rome's broad seal of ap- 
proval. 

Without doubt the chief endeavor of authority should be to 
win the allegiance of free and aspiring spirits; but, on the other 
hand, no one should be so firmly convinced of the rights of 
the external order of God as the man who is called to minister 
to the aspirations of human liberty. 

No man ought to be so vividly conscious of the prerogatives 
of authority as he who-lays claim to a vocation to extol the 
worth of liberty. It was, therefore, fitting that Father Hecker 
should learn his lesson of the prerogatives of the visible Church 
from that teacher who has no master among men. At the same 
time Rome sent forth in the person of Father Hecker a living 
and powerful argument addressed to this Republic, that the 
Catholic Church is worthy of the heartiest allegiance of our 
citizens. 

This providential aspect of the case should not be forgotten. 
When Father Hecker had been expelled from the Redemptorists 
it might have been thought that he was done for, and that if he 
had ever had a mission it had suffered total shipwreck, whether 
deserved or not. But in reality the very reverse was the truth. 
The disgrace of expulsion, the sudden horror of being thus cast 
out, a calamity which set him forth to all Catholics as a ruined 
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priest, had but served to bring him into the notice of the su- 
preme authority of ‘the Church: And when in this God had 
wrought all His work His servant was purified within and mightily 
strengthened without. In his inmost soul he was conscious of 
his divine mission with a deeper certitude than ever before; and 
as he began. his apostolate he bore on his arm the buckler of 
Rome, against which all the darts of enemies, if any should arise, 
would strike harmless and fall to the ground. ; 

It was fitting that the Paulist community, appealing to the 
men and women of to-day with the credentials as well of their own 
individual independence as of the good will of the Pope and the © 
Bishops, should be launched into existence from the very deck 
of Peter’s bark, and furnished with all the testimonials of eccle- 
siastical authority short of canonical sanction. This was the more 
proper because, in a few years after the beginning of the com- 
munity, European revolutionists were to be scourged with the 
Syllabus, whose every word agonized the souls of unworthy ad- 
vocates of liberty. That Pontifical document has created a liter- 
ature of its own in comment and explanation, some tying more 
knots in every lash and others mitigating its severity or palliating 
the errors it smote with such pitiless rigor. But the best in- 
terpretation of the Syllabus is the Paulist community. It is a 
body of free men whose origin was the joint result of the per- 
sonal workings of the Holy Spirit in the soul of a man who 
loved civil and political freedom with a mighty love, and the 
decision of the highest court of Catholicity declaring him worthy 
of trust as an exponent of the Christian faith. If the Syllabus 
shows what the Church thinks of those who in the guise of free- 
men are conspirators against religion and public order, the 
approval of the Paulist community shows the Church's attitude 
towards men worthy to be free. 

Nor was Rome’s course chosen without weighing the conse- 
quences, without a full estimate of the public significance of 
the act. Father Hecker’s adversaries fixed upon him every 
stigma of radicalism and rebellion possible in a good but de- 
luded priest. For seven long months they poured into ears 
which instinctively feared revolt in the name of liberty, every ac- 
cusation his doings and sayings could be made to give color 
to, in order to prove that he and the American Fathers were 
tainted with false liberalism. And he seemed to lend himself to 
their purpose. His guileless tongue spoke to the cardinals, pre- 
lates, and professors of Rome about nothing so much as free- 
dom, and its kinship with Catholicity. He seemed to have no 
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refuge but the disclosure of the very secrets of his soul. Dur. 
ing those months of incessant accusation and defence Father 
Hecker talked Rome’s high dignitaries into full knowledge of 
himself, until they saw the cause mirrored in the man and gave 
approval to both. Some, like Barnabo, were actuated by the 
quick sympathy of free natures; others, like Pius IX., arrived at 
a decision by the slower processes of the removal of prejudice 
from an honest mind, and the careful comparing of Father 
Hecker’s principles with the fundamental truths of religion. 






CHAPTER XXVI. 
FATHER HECKER’S IDEA OF A RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY. 


The beginnings of the Paulist community having been 
sketched, it is now in order to state the principles with which 
Father Hecker, guided no less by supernatural intuition than by 
enlightened reason, intended it should be inspired; and this shall 
be done as nearly as possible in his own words. The following 
sentences, found in one of his diaries and quoted some chapters 
back, embody what may be deemed his ultimate principle: 

“It is for this we are created: that we may give a new 
and individual expression of the. absolute in our own peculiar 
character. As soon as the new is but the re-expression of the 
old, God ceases to live. Ever the mystery is revealed in each 
new birth; so must it be to eternity. The Eternal-Absolute is 
ever creating new forms of expressing itself.” 

What the new order of things was to be: in the spiritual 
life could be learned, Father Hecker held, by observing men’s 
strivings after natural good. The tendencies which shape men’s 
efforts to secure happiness in this world, in so far as they are 
innocent, indicated to him what choice of means should be 
made to propagate the knowledge and love of God. According 
to this, the most successful worker for a people’s sanctification will 
be kindred to them by conviction and by sympathy in all that 
concerns their political and social life. Men’s aspirations in the 
natural order point out the highway of God’s representatives. 
As these aspirations change from era to era, so do the main 
lines of religious effort change, the highways of one age becom- 
ing the byways of another. It is true that no method for the 
elevation of human nature to divine union, which the Church 
has sanctioned, ever becomes quite obsolete, but the merest 
glance at the differences between the spiritual characteristics of the 
martyrs, the hermits, the monks, the friars, shows that one form 
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of the Christian virtues succeeds another in general possession of 
men’s souls. The new spirit, without crowding the old one off its 
beaten track, follows men to the new- ways whither the provi- 
dence of God in the natural order has led them. “ First the 
natural man,” says St. Paul, “ and then the spiritual.” Different 
types of spirituality are brought forward by Almighty God to 
sanctify men in new conditions of life. Among the foremost of 
these are religious communities of men and women. Hence their 
duty to adjust themselves, as far as faith and discipline permit, 
to the circumstances of the times. The power of a religious 
community for good will be measured by its ability to elevate 
the natural to the supernatural without shocking it or thwart- 
ing it. 

Now, every one knows that this age differs materially from 
past ones. It differs by a wider spread of education and an 
uncontrollable longing after liberty, civil, political, and personal. 

Father Hecker was penetrated with the belief that the intel- 
ligence and liberty, whose well-ordered enjoyment he had wit- 
nessed in America, and which he loved so deeply himself, were 
divine invitations to the apostolate of the Holy Spirit. He was 
profoundly impressed with the certainty of the development, the 
extension, and the permanence of these political and _ social 
changes; and he knew that they demanded of men a personal 
independence of character far in advance of previous generations. 
And he knew, also, that for the sanctification of such men the 
aids of religion, though not changed in themselves, must be 
applied in a different spirit. Discipline and uniformity, though 
never to be dispensed with, must yield the first places to more 
interior virtues. The dominant influence must be docility ‘to 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit dwelling within every re- 
generate soul. Applying this, towards the end of his life, to 
religious communities, Father Hecker wrote: “The controlling 
thought of my mind for many years has been that a body of 
free men who love God with all their might, and yet know how 
to cling together, could conquer this modern world of ours.’”’ The 
sentence may be taken as a brief description of the Paulist com- 
munity as he would have it. And it is easily seen why free men 
loving God with all their hearts are suited to conquer this 
modern world; because men are determined to be free. 

The following extracts from notes, letters, and diaries more 
fully develop this idea: 


“A new religious order is an evidence and expression of an 
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uncommon or special grace given to a certain number of souls, 
so that they may be sanctified by the practice of particular vir- 
tues to meet the special needs of their epoch, and in this way 
to renew the spiritual life of the members of the Church and to 
extend her fold. A new community is this, or it has no reason 
for its existence. The means to accomplish its special work are 
both new and old. It should lay stress on the new, and not 
despise but also make use of the old. ‘The wise householder 
bringeth forth from his treasury mew things and old.’” 

“The true Paulist is a religious man entirely dependent on 
God for his spiritual life; he lives in community for the greater 
security of his own salvation and perfection, and to meet more 
efficiently the pressing needs of the Church and of humanity in 
his day.” 

“The Church always finds in her wonderful fecundity where- 
with to supply the new wants which arise in every distinct epoch 
of society.” 

“A new religious community, unless its activity is directed 
chiefly to supplying the special needs of its time, wears itself out 
at the expense of its true mission and will decline and fail.” 

“We must realize the necessity of more explicitly bringing 
out our ideal if we would give a sufficient motive for our students 
and members, keep them in the community, bring about unity 
of action, and accomplish the good which the Holy Spirit demands 
at our hands. A Paulist, as a distinct species of a religious man, is 
one who is alive to the pressing needs of the Church at the present 
time, and feels called to labor specially with the means fitted to 
supply them. And what a member of another religious com- 
munity might do from that divine guidance which is external, the 
Paulist does from the promptings of the indwelling Holy Spirit.” 

“A Paulist is a Christian man who aims at a Christian perfec- 
tion consistent with his natural characteristics and the type ot 
civilization of his country.” 

“So far as it is compatible with faith and piety, I am for 
accepting the American civilization with its usages and customs ; 
leaving aside other reasons, it is the only way by which Catholicity 
can become the religion of our people. The character and spirit 
of our people, and their institutions, must find themselves at 
home in our Church in the way those of other nations have done ; 
and it is on this basis alone that the Catholic religion can make 
progress in our country.” 

“ What we need to-day is men whose spirit is that of the 
early martyrs. We shall get them in proportion as Catholics 
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cultivate a spirit of independence and personal conviction. The 
highest development of religion in the soul is when it is assisted 
by free contemplation of the ultimate causes of things. Intelli- 
gence and liberty are the human environments most favorable 
to the deepening of personal conviction of religious truth, and 
obedience to the interior movements of an enlightened con- 
science. To a well-ordered mind the question of the hour is 
how the soul which aspires to the supernatural life shall utilize 
the advantages of liberty and intelligence.” 

“The form of government of the United States is preferable 
to Catholics above other forms. It is more favorable than 
others to the practice of those virtues which are the necessary 
conditions of the development of the religious life of man. This 
government leaves men a larger margin for liberty of action, 
and hence for co-operation with the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
than any other government under the sun. With these popular 
institutions men enjoy greater liberty in working out their true 
destiny. The Catholic Church will, therefore, flourish all the 
more in this republican country in proportion as her representa- 
tives keep, in their civil life, to the lines of their republicanism.” 

“The two poles of the Paulist character are: first, personal 
perfection. He must respond-to the principles of perfection as 
jaid down by spiritual writers. The backbone of a religious 
community is the desire for personal perfection actuating its 
members. The desire for personal perfection is the foundation 
stone of a religious community; when this fails, it crumbles to 
pieces; when this ceases to be the dominant desire, the com- 
munity is tottering. Missionary works, parochial work, etc., are 
and must be made subordinate to personal perfection. These 
works must be done in view of personal perfection. The main 
purpose of each Paulist must be the attainment of personal per- 
fection by the practice of those virtues without which it cannot 
be secured—mortification, self-denial, detachment, and the like. 
By the use of these means the grace of God makes the soul 
perfect. The perfect soul is one which is guided instinctively by 
the indwelling Holy Spirit. To attain to this is the end always 
to be aimed at in the practice of the virtues just named.' 
Second, zeal for souls; to labor for the conversion of the 
country to the Catholic faith by apostolic work. Parish work is 
a part, an integral part, of Paulist work, but not its principal or 
chief work—and parish work should be done so as to form a 
part of the main aim, the conversion of the non-Catholic 
people of the country. In this manner we can labor to raise 
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the standard of Catholic life here and throughout the world asa 
means of the general triumph of the Catholic faith.” 

“T do not think that the principal characteristic of our 
Fathers and’ of our life should be poverty or obedience or any 
other special and secondary virtue, or even a cardinal virtue, 
but zeal for apostolic works. Our vocation is apostolic—conver- 
sion of souls to the faith, of sinners to repentance, giving mis- 
sions, defence of the Christian religion by conferences, lectures, 
sermons, the pen, the press, and the like works; and in the 
interior, to propagate among .men a higher and more spiritual 
life. To supply the special element the age and each country 
demands, this is the peculiar work of religious communities: this 
heir field. It is a fatal mistake when religious attempt to do 
the ordinary work of the Church. Let religious practise prayer 
and study; there will always be enough of the work to which 
they are called.” 

“Are the Paulists Religious? Yes, and no. Yes, of their 
age. No, of the past; the words in neither case being taken in 
an exclusive meaning.” 

“ As regards the growth of the Paulist, he must develop in 
an apostolic vocation—that is, in apostolic works, Catholic, uni- 
versal; not in works which confine his life’s energies to a 
locality. He must do the work of the Church. The work ot 
the Church, as Church, is to render her note of universality 
more and more conspicuous—to render it sensible, palpable. 
This is the spirit of the Church in our country.” 

The following refers to the second trait of the character 
above given: “A Paulist is to emphasize individuality ; that is, 
to make individual liberty an essential element in every judg- 
ment that touches the life and welfare of the community and that 
of its members. Those who emphasize the community element 
are inclined to look upon this as a dangerous and impracticable 
experiment.” : 

“ Individuality is an integral and conspicuous element in the 
life of the Paulist. This must be felt. One of fhe natural signs 
of the true Paulist is that he would prefer to suffer from the 
excesses of liberty rather than from the arbitrary actions of 
tyranny.” 

“The individuality of a man cannot be too strong or his lib- 
erty too great when he is guided by thé Spirit of God. But 
when one is easily influenced from below rather than from above, 
it is an evidence of the spirit of pride and that of the flesh, and 
not ‘the liberty of the glory of the children of God.’”’ 
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What follows touches the relation between the personal and 
common life: 


‘“Many other communities lay the main stress on community 
life as the chief element, giving it control as far as is consistent 
with fundamental individual right; the Paulists, on the contrary, 
give the element of individuality the first place and put it in 
control as far as is consistent with the common life.” 

“The spirit of the age has a tendency to run into extreme 
individuality, into eccentricity, license, revolution. But the typical 
life shows how individuality is consistent with community life. 
This is. the aim of the United States in the political order, an 
aim and tendency which we have to guide, and not to check or 
sacrifice.” 

“The element of individuality is taken into account in the 
Paulist essentially, integrally, practically. But when it comes into 
conflict with the common right, the individual must yield to the 
community: the common life outranks the individual life in case 
of conflict. But the individual life should be regarded as sacred 
and never be effaced. How this is to operate in particular cases 
belongs, where it is not a matter of rule, to the virtue of pru- 
dence to decide.” , 

‘‘When the personality of the individual comes into conflict 
with the life of the community, the personal side must not be 
sacrificed, but made to yield to the common. In case of con- 
flict, as before said, common life and interests outrank personal 
life and interests. It may be asked how, in the ordinary regu- 
lation. and government of a community of this kind, the individ- 
ual and common elements are to be made to harmonize? The 
answer is, that the one at the head of affairs must be a true 
Paulist—that is to say, keenly sensitive of personal rights as well 
as appreciative of such as are common: where the question is 
not a point of rule, its decision .is dependent on the practical 
sagacity and prudence of the superior more than on any minute 
regulations which can be given. He who interprets the acts of 
legitimate authority as an attack on his personal liberty, is as far 
out of the way as he who looks upon the. exercise of reason as 
an attack on authority.” 

“ How about persons of dull minds or of little spiritual am- 
bition coming into the use of this freedom? First, no such per- 
son should be allowed to enter into the community: such persons 
should be excluded. Second, a full-fledged Paulist should have 
passed a long enough novitiate to have acquired the special vir- 
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tues which are necessary for his vocation. Absence. of superna- 
tural light is the cause why a man is not fit to be a Paulist, 
for he cannot understand rightly or appreciate the value of the 
liberties he enjoys. He either is or he becomes a turbulent element 
in the community.” 

“A Paulist, seeing that he has so much individuality, should 
have a strong, nay, a very strong attrait for community life; he 
should be fond of the Fathers’ company, prefer them and their 
society when seeking proper recreation, feel the house to be 
his Home and the community and its surroundings very dear to 
him; in the routine of the day all the community exercises and 
labors are, in his judgment, of paramount obligation and im- 
portance. 

“ The civil and political state of things of our age, particularly 
in the United States, fosters the individual life. But it should 
do so without weakening the community life: this is true indi- 
vidualism. The problem is to make the synthesis. The joint 
product is the Paulist.”’ 

“A Paulist should cultivate personal freedom without detri- 
ment to the community spirit; and, vice versa, the community 
spirit should not be allowed to be detrimental to personal free- 
dom. But when the individual life runs into eccentricity, license, 
and revolution, that is a violation and sacrifice of the commu- 
nity. life.” 

“The duty of the Paulist Superior is to elicit the spontaneous 
zeal of the Fathers and to further it with his authority. For lack 
of one’s own initiative that of another may be used, and herein 
the Superior offers a constant help. But the centre of action is 
individual, is in the soul moved by the Holy Ghost; not in the 
Superior of the community or in the authorities of the Church. 
And if he be moved by the Holy Spirit, he will be most obedient 
to his superior; and he will not only be submissive to the authority 
of the Church, but careful to follow out her spirit.” 

In explaining the routine of daily life Father Hecker said: 
‘‘The member of a community who does not make the common 
exercises [of religion] his first care is derelict of his duty. A 
common exercise should be preferred to all other devotional prac- 
tices or occupations whatever; as far as possible all other ex- 
ercises ought to be made subordinate to common ones, which 
should never be omitted without permission of the superior.” 

Father Hecker was once asked: ‘“ Which would you prefer: to 
have a rule and manner of life adapted to a large number of men, 
embracing many of a uniform type, men good enough for average 
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work, intended to include and seeking to retain persons of medi- 
ocre spirit, and having a dim understanding of our peculiar insti- 
tute? or would you prefer the rule to be made only for a select 
body, composed of such men as and , and the like ?’” 
| Answer:| ‘I should prefer the rule to be made for the smaller 
and more select body of men. Religious vocations are not com- 
mon, but special. It is a fatal mistake for religious to take the 
place of secular priests.” 





No one can be misied by what he has read in the foregoing 
pages into the notion that Father Hecker had any other aim than 
the entire consecration of liberty and intelligence to the influence 
of the Holy Spirit. To know Father Hecker well was to be more 
deeply impressed with his longing for the reign of the Spirit of God 
in men’s souls than even with his love of human liberty. In his 
esteem the worth of the latter was altogether in proportion to its 
aptitude for the former. His love of liberty was that of a means 
to an end—the perfect oblation of the inner man to God. He 
aimed at individuality because of his belief in the action of the 
Holy Ghost in the individual soul. Such action, he was quick to 
maintain, is given to every Christian, but it is to be looked for in 
a high degree in those who are called by a special vocation to 
assist independent characters to find the spirit of God within 
them; or, if already known, to obey His direction implicitly. 
Paulists after Father Hecker’s heart would be men whom experi- 
ence and study had rendered fit instruments for disseminating the 
knowledge of the ways of God the Holy Ghost in men’s hearts ; 
for instructing the faithful how to distinguish the voice of God 
in the soul from the vagaries of the imagination or the emotions 
of passion, and able to stimulate a ready and generous response 
to every call of God from within. 

It is because of this indwelling of the Holy Spirit in every 
regenerate soul that Father Hecker so vigorously maintained that 
the freedom of the individual is a golden opportunity for the 
Catholic apostolate, according to the text ‘‘ Where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty.” Freedom, he affirmed, was in ab- 
solute consonance with Catholic doctrine. But he furthermore 
insisted that it has become the world-wide aspiration of men by 
interposition of Divine Providence and with a view to their higher 
sanctification ; and however grossly abused, it is yet a direct 
suggestion to an apostolate whose prospects are in the highest 
degree promising. And this is the answer to the question 
which reasonable persons may well ask, namely: Way should 
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the new institution differ so radically from the old ones, which 
were certainly works of God? Because the change of men’s 
lives in the entire secular and natura! order is in the direction 
of personal liberty and independence, and this change is a radi- 
cal one. ‘‘The Eternal-Absolute is ever creating new forms of 
expressing itself.” If, indeed, men’s aspirations for liberty and 
intelligence be all from the powers of darkness, then let every 
longing for freedom be repressed and condemned, crushed by 
authority in the state, anathematized by the Church. But if 
men are yearning to be free, however blindly, because God 
by their freedom would make them holier, then let us_ hail 
the new order as ‘a blessing; and let those who love freedom 
and ere worthy of it use its privileges to advance themselves 
and their brethren nearer to immediate union with the Holy 
Spirit. 

It has been seen that the important question whether the 
end of the new community would be better attained with the 
usual religious vows or without them was decided in the nega- 
tive. They were not definitely rejected in the beginning ; but 
starting without them, the Fathers were willing to allow expe- 
rience-to show whether or not they should be resumed. The 


lapse of time but confirmed the view that the voluntary agree- 
_ment and the bond of fraternal charity were, under the circum- 
stances, preferab'e as securities for stability and incentives to 


holiness. 
There can be little doubt that Father Hecker’s ideas on 


this feature of the religious state had been greatly modified be- 
tween the writing of the Questions of the Soul and the end of 
the struggle in Rome. Much is said in that book of commun- 
ity life in the Catholic Church, and generally as rendered stable 
and its spirit of sacrifice made complete by the vows; and in 
the statement given in Rome to his five chosen advisers, he 
says that one reason for writing the volume named was to | in- 
duce young men to enter the religious orders as the only means 
of perfection—meaning orders under vows. But when he was 
released from his cwn obligations and was confronted with the 
choice of means for following his vocation, the horizon broaden- 
ed away until he could see beyond the institutions and _tra- 
ditions in which he had lived since entering the novitiate at St. 
Trond. His ideas of perfection in its relation to states of life 
underwent a change. Therefore he said, Let us wait for the 
unmistakable will of God before we bind ourselves with vows 
amidst a free people. He never depreciated the evident value 
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of these obligations ; indeed, he seldom was heard to speak of 
them. But he knew from close observation the truth of the 
words of the Jesuit Avancinus: 


“The net (St. Matthew xiii. 44) is the Catholic Church, 
or, to take a narrower view, it means the station in which you 
are placed As in a net all kinds of fish are to be found, so in 
your position, as in all others, there are good and bad Chris- 
tians. . . . Should yours be a sacred calling, you are not, on 
that account, either the better or the more secure; your sanctity 
and your salvation depend on yourself, not on your calling.” 
(Meditations, Fourteenth Friday after Pentecost.) 


It never entered into the minds of the Fathers to question 
the doctririle and practice of the Church concerning vows. But 
personal experience proves the lesson of history, that what re- 
ligion needs is not so much holy states of life as holy men and 
women, 

Looking back into the past, Father Hecker saw St. Philip 
Neri, to whom he had a great devotion and for whose spiritual 
doctrine he had a high admiration. The following is from an 
exponent of that doctrine, and is much in point: | 


“ Although our Fathers and lay brothers [Oratorians] make 
no vow of obedience, as do religious, they are, nevertheless, no 
way inferior in the perfection of this virtue to those who profess 
it in the cloister with solemn vows. They supply the want of 
vows with love, with voluntary promptitude, and perfection in 
obeying every wish of the superior. And it is a thing for 
which we must indeed thank God, that without the obligation 
of obeying under: pain of sin, without fear of restraint or other 
punishment (except that of expulsion in case of contumacy), all 
the subjects are prompt in this obedience, even in things most 
humiliating and severe, according to the terms of the rule. All 
take pleasure in meeting the wishes of the superior, etc.” (Zhe 
Excellences of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. London: Burns 
& Oates, p. 136.) 


Father Hecker did not dream that by relinquishing the vows 
he and his companions in the Paulist community had cast away 
a single incentive to virtue capable of moving such men as they, 
or had even failed to secure any of the insignia adorning the 
great host of men and women in the Catholic Church whose 
entire being has been given up to the divine service. “ The true 
Paulist,” said he once, “should be fit and ready to take the 
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solemn vows at any moment.” He felt strongly the truth of the 
following words of the Jesuit Lallemant: 


““A desire and hunger after our perfection, a determined will 
to be constantly tending towards it with all our strength—let this 
be always our chief object and our greatest care. Let us bear in 
mind that this care is more of the essence of religion [¢.e., of a 
religious order] than vows themselves; for it is on this that our 
whole spiritual progress depends. Herein consists the difference 
between true religious and those who are so only in appearance 
and in the sight of men. Without this care to advance in per- 
fection the religious state does not secure our salvation; but 
nothing is more common than to deceive ourselves on this point.” 
(The Spiritual Doctrine of Father Louis Lallemant, S.J. New 
York: Sadlier & Co., p. 111.) 


With regard to stability, men of stable character need no 
vow to guarantee adherence to a divine vocation, and men of 
feeble character may indeed vow themselves into an outward 
stability, but it is of little fruit to themselves personally, and 
their irremovability is often of infinite distress to their superi- 
ors and brethren. The episcopate is the one religious order 
founded by Our Lord, and its members are in the highest state 
of evangelicat perfection ; yet they are neither required nor advised 
to take the oaths or vows of religious orders. 

Neither Father Hecker nor any of his associates had the least 
aversion to the vows. On the contrary, they had lived con- 
tentedly under them for many of their most active years, and it 
will be remembered of Father Hecker that he never found them 
irksome, had never known a temptation against them. 

The question which arose was a choice between two kinds 
of community, the one fast bound by external obligations to the 
Church in the form of vows, placing the members in a relation of 
peculiar strictness to the Canon Law; or another kind, in which 
the members trusted wholly to the strength of Divine grace, and 
their own conscious purpose never to give up the fight for per- 
fection; which of these states would better. facilitate the action 
of the Holy Spirit in the present Providence of God; and 
which of them would tend to produce a type of character 
fitted to evangelize a nation of independent anid self-reliant men 
and women? The free community was chosen. 

No doubt this involved some risk of criticism, particularly in 
the beginning, for it was a wonder to many that men should 
organize for a life-long endeavor after perfection and _ not 
swear to it, especially as none of the free communities existing 
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in Europe had houses in America, for the Sulpitians belong to 
the secular clergy. And there was also danger of unworthy 
subjects creeping in under’ favor of a freedom they were unfit 
to enjoy. For it may be reproached against us that we are 
apt to be victimized by men ruled by caprice, indulging in 
extravagant schemes or deluded by wandering fancies; and_also 
by superiors who would let everybody do as he pleased. No 
doubt such dangers are to be guarded against. But vowed 
communities do not claim to be free from difficulties. No state 
of life and no organization claims to be so perfect as totally to 
prevent abuse of power on the part of superiors or caprice and 
sloth on the part of members. 

Both kinds of organized religious life have their difficulties : 
the one, the martinet superior and the routine subject; the other, 
the capricious subject and the lax superior. In one kind the 
bond of union as well as the stimulus of endeavor is mainly obe- 
dience, fraternal charity assisting; in the other it is mainly fra- 
ternal charity, obedience assisting; each has to overcome obsta- 
cles peculiar to itself. 

What has been said in this chapter, besides serving to exhibit 
Father Hecker’s principles as a founder, will be, we trust, a suffi- 
cient answer to the silly delusion which the Paulists have encoun- 
tered in some quarters, that their society tolerates a soft life and 
supposes in its members no high vocation to perfection; or that 
the voluntary principle allows them a personal choice in regard to 
the devotional exercises, permitting them to attend or not attend 
this or that meditation or devotion laid down in the rule, as “ the 
spirit moves them.” This is as plain an error as another one 
which had much currency for years and which is not yet every- 
where corrected: that the Paulist community was open to coa- 
verts alone and received none others. 








A CONVERT FROM JUDAISM. 


A CONVERT FROM JUDAISM. 


THE subject of this sketch was born over fifty years ago in 
London (West End), England. Her parents were Jews, who 
adhered strictly to the precepts of their religion, and possessed 
an abundance of the goods of this world. She received a good 
Scriptural name, and her surname was that of a near friend of 
our Lord of whom. frequent mention is made in the New Testa- 
ment. She was the seventeenth child in a family of eighteen, and 
was born blind. Under the care of an able surgeon, after nine 
operations, she could see imperfectly, with the aid of glasses of 
extraordinary power. She was taught to read and write and sew, 
but was never skilful in these accomplishments. During her child- 
hood her father moved with his family to the Island of Jamaica, 
giving her at this time a house and land, that on account of her 
affliction she might be well provided for. This property was taken 
from her when, a few years later,.her father settled in New York 
and met with financial reverses. 

Books were her chief diversion, and she read all that she could 
find, even borrowing of the servants, who were often of Catholic 
‘faith. These books, being mostly devotional, aroused her interest 
to such a degree that she sought a Catholic church and attended 
the services day after day, hoping to learn more of this religion, 
to which she was so strangely attracted. She literally haunted 
the churches, stealing away from her home and returning at all 
hours. Finally, approaching a priest, the Rev. Dr. Cummings, 
pastor of St. Stephen’s Church, and confiding her difficulties to 
him, she asked for instruction in the Catholic faith. Dr. Cum- 
mings very kindly placed her in charge of his sister, a saintly 
woman, who gave her all possible aid in her search after truth ; 
ministering also to her temporal needs, of which she was quite 
unmindful. 

With characteristic impatience she asked to be received into 
the church without delay, which Dr. Cummings promised on con- 
dition that she would first inform her parents of her intention—a 
most difficult task, as she well knew the bitter opposition that 
would follow. After earnest deliberation she decided upon the 
following plan. One morning, before starting for Mass, she told 
one of her sisters that she was about to become a Catholic, ob- 
taining her promise that she would communicate the fact to her 
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father and mother. Having thus satisfied her conscience, she 
returned with a light heart, informing Dr. C. that she had done 
as he required. He therefore at once baptized her, and she be-- 
came a happy Christian, filled with faith and zeal for the church. 
Making no effort to conceal her joy, when at home she sang hymns 
to the Blessed Virgin and practised devotions most unacceptable 
to a Jewish household. But she bore the sign of the cross, and 
each day brought new trials. She cheerfully fasted all day in 
order to receive Holy Communion, leaving her home before the 
family were up and returning when she would be unobserved at 
evening. One comfort after another was taken from her, until 
at last she was forced to seek temporary refuge elsewhere. 
Through Dr. .Cummings’s kindness she was sent to a convent 
in Canada, where a home had been offered her, but . after 
a few months her father asked for her return to his home, 
promising to care for her and allow her the privileges of. her 
religion. He was extremely urgent, and she journeyed home 
again, only to find a renewal of the experience of the past. 

She was again deprived of religious liberty, and again left her 
father’s house, this time never to return, excepting occasionally to . 
see her mother and at her father’s death. She was evidently unwel- 
come, and became as a stranger to Her brothers and sisters. She 
was unwilling to receive the shelter of any institution, public or 
private, and tried in various ways to earn a living, working hard 
but seldom with success. A voice of rare power and sweetness 
was her one gift, but, without the means of cultivating it, was of 
no practical use to her. Among her business enterprises was a 
newspaper stand, but being oblivious to all that did not appear 
to her in the direct line of vision through her extraordinary 
glasses, her box was often emptied of her earnings by mischievous 
boys while she was receiving money from her customers. She 
was for several years nursery governess in a Catholic family, 
where the children were greatly attached to her. She had for a 
while the care of infants from the foundling asylum. She was 
one of Dr. Warner’s first agents for corsets. She kept a small 
store, selling books and various useful articles, but owed more 
in the end than she ever received. Always working, always 
poor, and always active in charities, she served our Lord in 
those less fortunate than herself, and received from her religion the 
great consolations usually accorded to so zealous a Christian. 
When apparently without resources of any kind, I learned one 
day that she was paying the rent for a woman in destitute cir- 
cumstances who had several small children and a husband who 
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was numbered among the “unworthy poor,” for whom. she 
probably begged. 

All her life she would give of the little she possessed, ex- 
cepting fine wearing apparel; when this fell to her lot she 
accepted it as her natural inheritance. She never begged for 
herself, but sometimes borrowed small sums when she had fasted 
for several days and hunger compelled her. Those of other 
creeds asked: “ Why does not the church take care of her?” 
But she would be cared for in her own way, and kind Catho- 
lic friends assisted her, one lady paying her rent for many years 
that she might enjoy her own little home, humble though it 
was Others helped her in various ways, most unexpected as- 
sistance arriving in times of her greatest need from people far 
away whom she had not seen for years. One day, wishing to 
visit a friend who lived at a distance, and having no money, she 
went to the station and sat among the waiting crowd. I do not 
know why she did this, as it is quite contrary to the usual custom 
of people under the circumstances. After a while, to her surprise, 
she saw beside her on the seat a small roll of bills, and, seeking 
an owner for it among those who sat near her, she was as- 
sured by all that it did not belong to them and that she had 
probably dropped it. The sum was just what she needed, and as 
no one claimed it she joyfully purchased a ticket and took the 
train for the desired destination. Her Jewish traits were always 
predominant, tempered and softened by her frequent reception of 
the sacraments of.the church. During the latter years of her life 
she was afflicted with a painful and incurable disease. Her 
strength gradually failing, she was confined to her bed and de- 
pendent entirely upon the charity of friends; this occasionally 
disappointing, she informed me that she was sometimes deprived 
of the only article of food she could eat, even on one occasion 
being obliged to return it to the grocer because she could not 
pay for it. At this juncture her brothers and sisters came to her 
relief, and aided her to procure the comforts she needed. Her 
brother selected a room at the Astor Hospital, it being considered 
best: to remove her to that place, she reluctantly consenting to 
the change under the impression that it was a Catholic institution. 
She was greatly distressed on discovering her mistake, and begged to 
be taken to her brother’s house. But her stay was brief, as she died 
within a week. 

Two cays before her death one of her former pupils was 
impelled to go to her, a distance of many miles, without know- 
ing of her extreme illness nor of her removal to a hospital. 
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She was overjoyed to sce her young friend, who, finding her 
so near her end, informed her old confessor, Father Freeman, 
S.J., who hastened to her bedside, hearing her confession and 
sending the parish priest to give her the last sacraments. [n 
order to reconcile her to her new surroundings, her sister had been 
advised not to visit her for a day or two, so she died as she had 
lived, away from kindred and friends, but strengthened and consoled 
by the church she had loved so well and for which she had for- 
saken father and mother and all who had been dear to her in early 
life. She had been cared for as the lilies of the field, though she 
had tried to ‘toil and spin,” and I trust she is now enjoying 
an eternal home, “ not made with hands,” such as ‘eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive,” and rest such as God gives to those who suffer patiently 
for him and serve him faithfully on earth. The funeral of this poor 
girl took place at the church in Ninety-seventh Street. Two men 
bore the coffin within the door, where it was met by the white-robed 
priest and an acolyte bearing a censer, who proceeded up the aisle, 
and following the coffin were the Jewish relatives of the deceased, 
also two Protestant and two Catholic friends—a most remarkable 
procession, and one never to be forgotten. It occurred to me that 
our Lord could not but be pleased to see so many children of 
Israel, his chosen people, assembled in his church to show respect 
and affection for one of their own who had left them to become 
his disciple. These relatives, with one exception, followed her to 
her grave in a Catholic cemetery, having everything done accord- 
ing to the ritual of the church, her brother paying the expenses of 
her funeral. May our dear Lord reward them with the greatest 
of all gifts—the gift of faith. C. S.-H. 
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A VALUABLE article on “The Church and the Workman” has 
been written by the Archbishop of Capua, Cardinal Cdapecelatro, 
for Merry England. The importance which the distinguished author 
attaches to the subject may be seen from his concluding words: 
“God Almighty, I hold, has so constituted the Christian life that 
in every age, or rather every series of ages, it appears with a 
new a@pologia, due to the new conditions of the race. Now, in our 
day, if I am not deceived, this new afologia will be the product 
of the Social Question. That question, formidable in the eyes of 
all, will surely make a great stride, a giant’s stride, possibly before 
the old century dies and the new century dawns. And that pro- 
gress will most certainly be made in the name of Jesus Christ 
living in his church. To many an old afologia . . . will be 
added the fresh afologia, derived from a Social Question solved by 
Catholicism and by the science it inspires.” This extract indi- 
cates the spirit of the cardinal’s utterances, a spirit similar to that 
which animates our own cardinal and the Archbishop of West- 
minster, to both of whom he refers, as well as to a prelate less 
well known to our readers, Monsignor Kopp, who took a leading 
part, in his own name and that of the Pope, in the Berlin Labor 
Conference. For Cardinal Manning he has the warmest words 
of praise, because he has not hesitated to put himself at the head 
of Christian Socialism, and for ‘going in advance of contempor- 
ary philanthropists, economists, philosophers, in his study of the 
possible means for restoring the dignity and amending the condi- 
tion of the poor.” 

* * * 

The quotations which we have made show clearly the attitude 
of Cardinal Capecelatro towards the Social Question of our time. 
While recognizing the fact that men are unequal in natural capacity 
and ability, and that as a consequence their respective shares of 
worldly goods will also be unequal, he maintains that the ten- 
dency of the church and of the doctrine which she teaches is to 
lessen, and in the end to remove that inequality; to what degree, 
however, this inequality will be removed no human intellect, the 
cardinal thinks, can pronounce; the more fully, however, the 
doctrines of the church are embraced, acted upon, and realized 
the greater will be the union that will exist between different 
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classes and the less the distance between them. The present 
evils are due to the imperfect recognition of the church’s doc- 
trines on human equality, all men being of the same nature, hav- 
ing the same destiny, and being given the same means to arrive 
at it. But a clearer understanding of these doctrines and a more 
practical realization of them are to be looked for, and signs of it 
already appear; so much, in fact, has already been done that the 
cardinal concludes with the hope expressed, in the words already 
quoted, that we may see the church working out a complete 
solution of the social problem. The cardinal, of course, condemns 
any doctrine which denies that man is with respect to other men 
the true owner of the things he possesses justly, but: maintains in 
the clearest language that it is absolutely false and anti-Christian 
to assert that the rich man is free to spend according to his whim 
the things he calls his own. After providing for his own 
necessities in his own condition, he owes, by the express com- 
mand of Jesus Christ, what remains to the poor. There are other 
points of interest in this article, but enough has jbeen said to 
show that the cardinal isin full accord with his English and Amer- 
icancolleagues in the Sacred College, and that although the social 
and industrial conditions of’ the countries are very different, yet 
there is an equal recognition of the importance of the labor ques- 
tion and of the proper attitude of the church towards it. Mean- 
time, the Pope’s long-expected encyclical on the social question 
will very soon be published, .and we have no doubt that it will 
confirm and develop with the highest authority the general posi- 
tions of Cardinal Capecelatro. 
* * * 

No event of importance in the conflict between capital and 
labor has taken place in Great Britain since our last. There 
have been strikes, not for principle, however, but for increase of 
wages. Riots have occurred at Bradford, but the strike was 
rather the occasion than the cause of them—the right of public 
meeting being the real point in dispute. For the present there 
is a lull of expectancy—a looking forward to the report of the 
Royal Commission and to the evidence to be laid before it, 
The new unionists have recognized their inability to cope with 
their antagonists, and are devoting their energies to the perfect- 
ing of the organization and the federation of skilled and un- 
skilled labor. On the other side, their successful antagonists in 
the recent battle—the Shipping Federation—are seeking to se- 
cure the fruits of victory by the bestowal of benefits upon the 
men in their employment—bribing them with paltry bribes, the 
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Unionists say. Every seaman or fireman who takes a Feder- 
ation ticket (for which he pays one shilling for registration) will 
by virtue of that ticket, without any further payment, effect an 
insurance to the amount of £25 should he be killed or lost at 
sea while serving on a Federation ship. To obtain a larger sum 
payment will be necessary. It is hoped, too, that by means of 
further arrangements, insurance against partial disablement may 
-be effected. 


* * * + 


Although greater quiet reigns, the interest in industrial ques- 
tions has by no means abated. The Labor Commission is just 
beginning to examine witnesses, and several committees of Par- 
liament are engaged upon particular branches of the question— 
such as the hours of railway servants, the age of juvenile em- 
ployment. Politicians of both parties are busy in imparting to the 
public, and especially to the electors, their ideas of the remedies 
called for. We have already referred to the plan proposed by the 
Conservative Under-Secretary for India, Sir John Gorst. A former 
member of Mr. Gladstone’s last ministry, Mr. Mundella, has 
come forward to speak for official Liberals. His proposals in- 
clude not merely the free education, but the feeding of poor 
children. For it is one of the strange phenomena of the pres- 
ent social system that thousands of children who come to school 
under compulsion of law come without breakfast and dependent 
upon charity for their dinner. Charitable organizations have 
taken the matter in hand; but in defect of these Mr. Mundella 
would have the state supply the meals—a long step- indeed on 
the socialistic road. With reference to the legal eight-hour day 
Mr. Mundella speaks with befitting caution, but a _ proposal 
which he makes with reference to strikes seems worthy of great- 
er attention than it has received. As into railroad accidents 
and wrecks inquiries are held by commissioners appointed by 
the Board of Trade, so Mr. Mundella would have the powers 
. of the board extended so that it should hold similar inquiries 
with reference to every great strike or lockout, in order to learn 
the exact facts and to make them public. Free land and tem- 
perance reform form parts of Mr. Mundella’s programme ; the most 
startling recommendation, however, is the last—that the pro- 
gressive income-tax which has been adopted in Switzerland 
should be tried in England, so that the richer a man is the 
more should he pay in proportion to his wealth, not merely for 
the old and well-recognized objects of state care and _ solicitude, 
but for the educating, feeding, and housing of the poorer citi- 
zens and their children. 
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A Conservative and a Gladstonian having spoken, the Lib- 
eral-Unionists could not be silent. Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals 
deal with another aspect of the question. He is struck with the 
hard and painful lot which awaits the poor laborer after a life 
of toil and poverty. Of the old people in the United King- 
dom above the age of sixty, one in seven is in receipt of parish 
relief, either in the workhouse or as an out-door pauper. That 
this should be the only outcome of the toilsome days of soe 
many poor creatures Mr. Chamberlain considérs to be a_ public 
calamity, and therefore it becomes a part of the state’s care that, 
if possible, means should be taken to prevent it. He therefore 
proposes a plan—the details of which we have not space to 
give—which, if carried out, would enable each individual to re- 
ceive at the age of sixty-five a fixed annual annuity sufficient for 
decent support for the remainder of his days. The state’s share 
in this would be that it should pay upon each .individual’s de- 
posits a higher rate\ @f interest than the state itself could earn ; 
for this course the Justification is, in addition to that already 
mentioned, the saving which would be effected in the poor-rates. 
This proposal is similar in general outline to the German 
method of state ins ce, but differs in the fact that it is not 
to be compulsory. 

* 2 * * 

The most important event affecting the labor movement is— 
setting aside the May-day demonstration, of which it is difficult to 
appraise the correct value—the International Congress of Miners, 
which has been held at Paris. This is the second meeting of 
this body, the first having been held at Jolimont, in Belgium, 
last year. The object in view is to extend the sphere of organi- 
zation so that it shall not merely comprise all the miners of 
‘a single nation, but those of all other competing nations. The 
importance of this it is, perhaps, somewhat difficult for Americans 
to realize, we being out of the reach, under existing circumstan- 
ces, of external competition. But it seems to be clear that the 
legal eight-hour day depends for its success on an_ interna- 
tional agreement. For how can England, for example, compete 
with Belgium if the miners in the one country work twelve hours 
a day and in the other only eight? The necessity of this being 
recognized, an earnest effort is being made to bring about so 
desirable an end. 

* * * 

Those efforts, however, were crowned with but moderate suc- 

cess. The first object was to form a permanent federation of all 
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the miners of Europe. But, to begin with, there were only five 
countries represented: France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, and 
England. A more serious difficulty arose as to the system of 
voting. The English delegates represented nearly one-half of 
the total numbers who had sent delegates to the congress, and 
consequently if the power of voting on any permanent commit- 
tee were to be regulated by the number of the miners the voting 
*power of the English delegates would be very great. To this 
the other nations were opposed, and wished that the voting should 
be by nationalities, each nation having one vote. As no agree- 
ment could be reached on this point, the permanent federation 
remains unaccomplished. A committee, however, has been ap- 
pointed to devise a settlement of this question. That such a 
difficulty should have arisen in these preliminary stages shows 
that, however desirable international federation may be, the obsta- 
cles to its attainment are many, and that, if they are to be re. 
moved, no small degree of tact, wisdom, d_ self-sacrifice will 
be required. ; 
* , * * 

But although unsuccessful in this, on offer points good work 
was done, or, at all events, bad work ne Soe The move- 
ment on foot for an international strike of miners, in order to 
attain an eight-hour day, was brought béfore the congress by 
the Belgian delegates. The proposal was*discussed at length: 
and in the end it was decided that while an eight-hour day 
was desirable, it would be unwise and inexpedient for its attain- 
ment to take such a violent measure as an.international strike, 
for such a strike would involve the whole community; would 
bring about in a_ short time the total cessation of all business: 
and in this way the sympathy of all classes would be alienated. 
It was recognized that no strike can be successful unless it enlists 
the active sympathy of the public.at large. Accordingly it was 

‘ decided that the question should be pressed upon the govern- 
ments of each country by all legal and constitutional means, and 
that it should only be after the failure of these that so drastic a 
proposal as a universal strike should be entertained. 

* * * 

A more positive result of the Congress was the decision to af- 
ford pecuniary assistance to the Belgian miners in their endeav- 
ors to secure an amelioration of their lot. And truly there is a 
most urgent call for such amelioration. One fact alone will 
show this. A miner in England for a shorter day’s work gets 
six shillings; a miner in Belgium gets two shillings, The cost 
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of living, indeed, is less, but by no means in the proportion of 
three to one; and as a consequence the means of support of a 
Belgian miner are barely sufficient to enable him to prolong a 
miserable existence. The congress recognized that the Belgians 
were entitled to the fullest assistance in the strike which they 
were contemplating, especially as the means of. seeking redress 
are not open to them on account of the restricted franchise ex- 
isting in Belgium. Whether this promise has been kept seems 
doubtful in thé light of recent intelligence. 

* * * ‘ 

The Berlin Labor Conference summoned by the German 
Emperor formed an epoch, it was thought, in the labor move- 
ment, and it may be interesting to put on record the results of 
that conference up to the present time, so far as it has had re- 
sults. For it would appear that in Austria, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, and Spain no special 
legislative action has yet been taken to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the conference. In Hungary the Sunday Rest 
Act and an act for the relief of workmen incapacitated by ill- 
ness have been passed. In Denmark a law stopping unneces- 
sary and regulating necessary Sunday labor has been recently 
passed. In Switzerland there has been legislation limiting the 
working hours of railway servants. In Belgium and Switzerland 
laws are already in force in harmony with the principal recom- 
mendations of the conference. In India an approximation has 
been made to some of the regulations suggested, while in 
England the question of the age of juvenile labor is under dis- 
cussion. As is well known, the English Factory Act passed 
many years ago had embodied most of the results at which the 
conference arrived. 

* * * 

The second reading of the Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) 
Bill, which reading has been carried by a majority of 248 to 94, 
forms the chief feature in the Temperance movement during the 
past month. This bill provides for permanent enforcement of 
the Irish Sunday Closing Act of 1878, an act which was orig- 
inally passed for four years as an experiment, and which, on 
account of its good results, has been renewed year by year 
since that time. By the present bill, moreover, the five cities 
of Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Limerick, and Waterford, which were 
not included in the former bill, are now brought within the 
scope of its provisions, so that for the whole of Ireland the 
public-houses will be cloied throughout Sunday. In addition to 
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this the bill provides for their closing on Saturdays at 9 o'clock 
P.M., and also that a person shall not be considered to be a 
bona-fide traveller unless he has travelled a distance of at least 
six miles instead of three, which the law fixed as sufficient hith- 
erto. Such are the main provisions of this bill, which will place 
Ireland as well as Scotland and Wales in advance of England in 
this respect. For nowhere in England are the public-houses 
closed during the whole of Sunday; in fact, it is said that the 
attempt to do so for London would bring the strongest ministry 
to utter ruin. 
* * » 

Not merely. is the actual success of the measure in the 
House of Commons a matter of importance and interest, but also 
the course of events which has-led up to that success. As 
we have said, the bill has now been in force in a mitigated 
form for thirteen years, and the experience thus gained has formed 
the ground for the strengthening and extending its operation 
and rendering its provisions permanent. The genuine character 
of this experience has been ascertained by evidence elicited by 
a Select Committee appointed for the purpose of inquiry into 
the matter. Before this committee priests and ministers of all 
denominations, coroners, police officers, magistrates (with the 
exception of one or two of the police magistrates in Dublin), unan- 
imously testified that Sunday closing had succeeded in Ire- 
land and that it-ought to be continued. So evident has been 
this success that the government announced that, provided cer- 
tain amendments were made in committee, they would give their 
assistance in order to carry it through the remaining stages; 
and this is a matter of moment, for a private member has to 
encounter so many difficulties that the assistance of the govern- 
ment becomes almost necessary. 

* * * 

We do not wish to trench upon politics, yet we think it well 
that. the attitude of the present representatives of Ireland towards 
this question should be known. Last year when the question 
came before the House, of 42 Irish members who voted (and there 
are 105 in all) 28 voted for the bill and 14 against. Of the select 
committee to which we have referred, which took evidence and 
reported in favor of the bill, eight of the members were Irish. 
This year the rejection of the bill was moved by an anti-Par- 
nellite and seconded by a Parnellite. Mr. Sexton made, to use 
Mr. Parnell’s words, “an eloquent protest” against the bill, which 
protest Mr. Parnell himself emphasized and amplified. Three Irish 
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members spoke in favor of the bill and ten against it, and it was 
due to Mr. Parnell’s taking advantage of the forms of the House 
that it was not at once referred to the Standing Committee on 
Law, and its progress was thereby delayed. When it came to 
the vote the members were divided, but as the division list has 
not been published we cannot say on which side the larger num- 
ber voted. The opposition is being continued, and a week later 
the bill would have been advanced a further step had it not been 
for the objections of two anti-Parnellite members. Mr. Sexton 
promises to further the progress of the measure on condition 
that it is so modified that in the five exempted cities the public- 
houses may be allowed to be open from 3 to 5 on Sunday 
afternoon and until 10 on Saturday night. 


* * * 


Although the friends of temperance will rejoice at the pro- 
gress of their principles, as evidenced by the legislative acts, the 
testimony of statistics will be far from satisfactory to them. Dur- 
ing the past year in Great Britain there has been much increase 
in the consumption of alcohol, and, worst. of all, in the con- 
sumption of spirits. In England there was an increase of 9 per 
cent. over the high figures of last year. In Scotland and in Ire- 
land the increase was only 7% per cent. Never before in England 
has the consumption reached so high a level, whereas for Ireland, as 
well as Scotland, it has frequently been reached before and some- 
times passed. In France also there has been a great increase, 
the tax on alcohol having produced nearly five million dollars 
more than it did last year. In some of the Fr-nch towns this 
increase is quite startling. For example, at Nimes it has been as 
much as 31 per cent., at Lille 24 per cent., at Rennes 14 per 
cent., at Caen 10 percent. Looking at these figures the friends 
of sobriety must not allow apparent success to lead them to any 
relaxation of their efforts for the good of their fellow-man. 


* * * 


In announcing its intention to make education in the elemen- 
tary schools completely free, the government has taken the step 
which was rendered necessary by the establishment in 1876 of 
compulsory education. Mr. Forster’s Elementary Education Act 
of 1870 forms the basis of the present system. Under it voluntary 
schools and Board schools divide the ground between them, the 
Board schools representing the secular system of education, while 
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the voluntary schools insist upon religious training and instruction, 
the “rights” of those who object to this being safeguarded by 
the Conscience Clause. By arranging their schools in accordance 
with the act of 1870, the Catholic bishops of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland agreed to accept state aid and state inspection for 
the secular branches of study. Cardinal Manning in his little 
work on National Education has expresse1 this attitude of 
the Bishops: ‘‘ Where public money is received there must be 
public audit, inspection, and a share in management; this is 
already exercised by the Department of the Committee of Privy 
Council in virtue of government grants.” He further says that 
“some such defined or proportionate scheme of management 
under similar conditions by local authority would in no. way 
diminish the independence of voluntary schools in matters ot 
religion and morals.” The cfficial examinations have given 
public testimony in favor of the Catholic schools. Each 
school, as the law now stands, whether a Board or a_ voluntary 
school, derived its support from three sources, the Board school 
from the local rates, the contribution of the imperial government, 
and the children’s pence; the voluntary school, instead of the 
local rates, has to rely upoh voluntary subscriptions, but has 
equally with the Board school a contribution from the imperial 
government and the children’s pence. What the government 
proposes to do now is itself to pay the children’s pence in Boar. 
and voluntary schools alike, and thus to relieve the parents of the 
entire burden, except in so far as they are tax or rate payers. 


x * * 


The Beard schools have had a great advantage over the vol- 
untary schools, and, it would appear, will retain that advantage, 
because they can make up any deficiency by the power of levy- 
ing rates, whereas the voluntary school has to solicit the free. 
will offerings of the charitably disposed. As we have said, the 
Board schools are the result of the efforts of those who wish to 
nave the education imparted by the state made eatirely secular. 
They made, in 1870, a fierce onslaught upon religious education, 
but the friends of the latter were strong enough to secure a 
place for religious schools in the national system. The act 
of 1870 was consequently a compromise upon this point; but 
although to a certain extent successful the advocates of de- 
nominational schools looked forward to the future with a certain 
fear and dread. The experience of the last twenty years, how- 
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ever, has given them greater confidence. They have, in fact, 
gained over some of their greatest adversaries. The Bir- 
mingham League was the main agency in the contest in favor of 
purely secular education, and of this League Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain was the animating spirit. But time, and perhaps his po- 
litical alliance with his former foes, the Tories, on the Homce- 
Rule question, have changed him, if not into a friend, at least 
into a non-combatant. Since the announcement made by the gov- 
ernment he has made a speech in which he declares that the 
greatest boon they had known in their generation had been con- 
ferred by the government on the working classes. He admits that 
he had thought that denominational schools would die out with the 
establishment of Board schools, but that he had been mistaken; 
for during the twenty-one years which had elapsed they had 
doubled their accommodation and more than doubled their sub- 
scription list. At the present time they supplied accommoda- 
tions for more than two-thirds of the children of England and 
Wales. To destroy voluntary schools, to supply their places 
with Board schools, would be to involve a capital expenditure of 
fifty millions sterling and five millions yearly extra in the rates. 
And so Mr. Chamberlain is warmly in favor of the acceptance 
of the government plan. 


* * * 


And we have no doubt but that it will be accepted, although 
some opposition will be offered to it by the extremists of both 
parties: extreme Tories, who object to free education as social- 
istic; extreme Liberals, who will insist on the grant of money 
being accompanied by a share in the management. But the 
masses of the people care for none of these things and will 
readily accept relief, however illogical may be the principles 
upon which it is given. The present government is friendly to - 
the cause of religious education, and should it succeed in settling 
this matter it will be a subject of satisfaction to all who have 
that cause at heart. 


* * * 


No event of real importance has occurred to affect the poli- 
tical situation in Europe. The leading question is whether or 
not the Triple Alliance will be renewed. There seems to be no 
doubt that its non-renewal is, to say the very least, possi- 
ble. Italy is groaning under the burden of taxation involved 
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in the maintenance of its place in the Alliance, and the present pre- 
mier has openly declared that he is by no means enthusiastic for it ; 
and while he is showing towards France a more friendly atti- 
tude, he has publicly stated that Italy’s chief interest “lies in a 
constant and steadfast agreement with England.” Strange to say, 
it is thought that the approaching general election in England 
will decide the question as to whether there will be peace or 
war in Europe. It is well known that Lord Salisbury’s sympa- 
thies are with the Triple Alliance, and it is shrewdly suspected 
that, if war were to break out, and British interests be at all af- 
fected, England would afford assistance to the Three Allied Powers. 
This assistance would not be of any’great value from a military 
point of view, the English army being so small; but the English 
navy could protect the coast of Italy, and by doing so could 
free the larger part of Italy’s half-million of men for active ser- 
vice in the field. This consideration has not been without its 
weight in making Russia loath to attack her opponents. Mr. 
Gladstone, on the other hand, is known to have French sympa- 
thies and to favor an alliance with France, but his unwillingness 
to act at all is counted upon, and those interested would take 
their measures accordingly. Which party, and therefore which 
tendency, is to be in power, a general election will decide, and 
in this way upon it the peace of Europe may depend. 


* * * 


The election of Prince Bismarck to the Reichstag may lead to 
important consequences in Germany. It seems to have alarmed 
the youthful sovereign of the German Empire. The circumstances 
of the election are perhaps of greater interest than the election 
itself. Of the four candidates he, indeed, received the largest 
number of votes, but a second ballot was necessary. The strangest 
thing was that so little interest was taken that 45 per cent. of 
the electors did not vote at all, and that the candidate who ran 
the prince closest was a humble cigar-maker of the Social Demo- 
cratic party. The death of Count von Moltke will scarcely have 
any effect on the future, for his work had been finished some 
years ago. In France the most notable event has been the harsh 
manner in which the May-day demonstrations were treated. It 
seems as if either the Republic took less account of the working 
class than the neighboring monarchies, or that that class were less 
favorably affected to the Republic. In Austria Count Taaffe is said 
to have secured a permanent coalition of a sufficient number of 
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the political parties in the Austrian Parliainent to enable him to 
retain power. Servia has got rid of the unwelcome presence of 
the ex king Milan by paying a large sum of money down, with 
the promise of an annual pension. It is to be hoped that the 
ex-queen may be prevailed upon to depart. Spain, having organ- 
ized her Cortes, is promised by the Conservative ministry measures 
to improve the position of the working classes. Strange to say 
the leader of the Republicans, Sefior Castelar, condemns them as 
socialistic. Portugal, long tremb'ing upon the brink of bankruptcy, 
seems to have arrived at a crisis in financial matters. Her troubles 
are complicated and enhanced by her disputes with England, and 
by a strong Republican party. We may in a short time see stir- 
ring events in this little kingdom. 


* * * 


In order to make as clear as possible the present position of the 
temperance movement in Great Britain we append the following notes. 
With respect to the question whether compensation is legally due to 
the owner of a public-house on account of the non-renewal of 
the license, when such non renewal is refused off public grounds, 
the decision of the highest court, as we have said before, has set- 
tled that no legal claim exists. But it is worth mentioning that 
this applies only to what are called fully licensed houses. There 
is, however, a very large number of licensed houses which have 
a statutory right of renewal conferred by act of Parliament. In 
1870 this class formed forty-four per cent. of the whole number 
of licensed houses in the country and nearly sixty per cent. of 
the houses in London. This large proportion possess an absolute 
vested right to compensation in case of the non-renewal of the 
license, provided the owner of the premises has properly conducted 
the business, and consequently the existence of this class cannot 
but prove a difficulty in the way of the diminution of the 


trade. 
€ * * 


And notwithstanding the decision of the courts, the defenders 
of the necessity of compensation have not abandoned their posi- 
tion. They maintain that a man who has invested a large amount 
of capital and who has conducted his house properly has an equi- 
table claim to compensation if he is displaced. The equity of 
this claim was formerly recognized by Mr. John Morley and even 
by Sir Wilfrid Lawson. But the last-named gentleman now 
maintains that, since the decision of the courts and since the 
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condemnation of the liquor-traffic has manifested itself so plainly 
as it has done of late, every one in the trade has had sufficient 
notice, and that if he enters or continues in it he does so at 
his own risk. And now it may be taken as certain that all offi- 
cial Liberals, as well as avowed temperance advocates, are agreed 
in refusing money compensation. In short, all parties are agreed 
that there are too many public-houses and that the number ought 
to be diminished. But this is the extent of agreement: differen- 
ces spring up as to the manner of accomplishing the agreed-upon 
diminution. Even the temperance advocates are not agreed as to 
what should constitute thé licensing authority. At present the 
magistrates form this authority, and that it should be taken from 
them is admitted; but whether the power of licensing should be 
conferred upon the municipal and county councils, or whether a 
body should be formed ad hoc, like school boards are elected for 
control of elementary education, is a point in dispute. Meanwhile 
the House of Commons, by a recent vote, has affirmed the desira- 
bility of diminishing the number of liquor-stores and of giving to 
local authorities the control, provided that equitable compensation 
be made to those who hold licenses. To the necessity of giving 
equitable compensation. the present government still adheres. 
There is, however, but little reason to think that on this point 
their policy will commend itself to the country. 
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THE final volume* of the series in which M. Imbert Saint- Amand 
treats of the Empress Marie-Louise accents more sharply than ever, 
though not, as we suppose, by deliberate intention on the part 
of its author, the insignificance of their heroine. Perhaps no 
woman could have shone at the side of Napoleon as Marie- 
Antoinette, for instance, does at the side of Louis XVI. In 
fact, the cases are almost reversed if these two examples are 
chosen for the terms of comparison, since in one of them the 
woman eclipses and dwarfs the man almost as profoundly as her 
sisters are extinguished in the other Even Josephine, charm- 
ing, amiable, and gracious figure as she is, was hardly more than 
an episode—intrinsically an episode, one hastens to add, not 
made so merely by the fact of the divorce—in the great career 
into which she entered. As for Marie-Louise, she was a nonen- 
tity from first to last. As a dairy-maid she would probably 
have done her duty in an inconspicuously faithful manner. But 
the strain of her actual circumstances was too great for the 
material she was made of. Her attitude toward Napoleon is 
neither difficult to understand nor hard to forgive. It might 
easily have been more heroic, but in’ that case it would not 
have been so true. Saint-Amand lays his hand on the secret 
of it in the final paragraph of this volume, when he is compar- 
ing her with Catherine of Wiirtemberg, a woman who occupied 
toward Jerome Bonaparte a position precisely analogous to that 
in which Marie-Louise stood toward Napoleon. Neither woman 
was, in any but a purely legal sense, the wife of the man whom 
she called husband, since each of these brothers had been already 
united in Christian marriage to a woman. still living when the sec- 
ond union was contracted. But one of them is quoted as an 
example of fidelity, and the other of faithlessness. ‘‘ The differ- 
ence,” says Saint-Amand, 

“between the conduct of Catherine of Wiirtemberg and that of 
Marie- Louise is easily explained. It must be admitted, women 
never push devotion and charity to heroism except when they 
have love for a motive—love human or divine, the love of the 
lover for her well beloved, of the wife for her husband, of the 
mother for her child, of the Christian for her God. Then the 


% Marie-Louise, The Island of Elba, and The Hundred Days. By Imbert Saint-Amand, 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. : 
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feeble sex becomes strong. Then are realized those grand words 
of the Jmitation of Jesus Christ: ‘Love is capable of all; it ac- 
complishes many things which exhaust those- who do not love. 
Love watches always, and even in slumber does not sleep. No 
fatigue wearies it; no fear troubles it; but, like a living and ar- 
dent flame, it always ascends on high and opens a sure passage 
through every obstacle.’ Why was one of these princesses sub- 
lime, and the other vulgar? For a very simple reason: Cather- 
ine of Wiirtemberg was in love with Jerome; Marie-Louise was 
not in love with Napoleon.” 


But to that summary something yet remains to be added. 
It. was not so much that Marie-Louise was not in love with 
the man whom of her own free will she would never have mar- 
ried at all, so deeply were her race prejudices and her religious 
training enlisted against him. But she did not rise even to the 
dignity of motherhood, let alone that of the Christian woman. 
Her chief accuser is not the prisoner of St. Helena, but the un- 
fortunate captive of Vienna, the Duke of Reichstadt. She de- 
served still less that her name should have been the last upon 
his lips than that Napoleon should have lauded her fidelity and 
attested his satisfaction with her conduct in his will. Perhaps 
his praise of her was also a bit of acting. Taken as a _ whole, 
this volume is one of the most interesting of a highly interest- 
ing series. Waterloo and St. Helena are names to conjure with 
even when the magician is less cunning than Saint-Amand. 

The Scribners also bring out a neat little volume* containing 
ten tales of New York life by that unusually clever story-teller, 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis. His talent is hereditary if, as we 
suppose, the “mother” to whom his book is dedicated is Mrs. 
Rebecca Harding Davis. But if so, it has lost, in process of 
transmission, that over-tense and somewhat hysterical insistence 
on large morals and small moralities which made “ Life in the 
Iron Mills” and some other studies by that lady so unnecessar- 
ily trying to the sensibilities of the general reader. Mr. Davis 
is very free from any blunder of that sort. And yet the best 
and most suggestive of these stories, ‘The Other Woman,” is 
of sound psychology, and hence of sound morality, “all com- 
pact.” The “Van Bibber”’ sketches are particularly amusing— 
better than that, they present their hero’s personality with an 
almost startling vividness and particularity, and apparently with- 
out an effort. Mr. Davis has made an extraordinarily good start 
on a road considered very hard to travel—that of the short story. 


“ Gallegher, and other Stories, By Richard Harding Davis. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 
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The same house publishes, in paper covers, a collection of 
Mr. H. C. Bunner’s stories.* They are all very good—very 
clever, too, though with a cleverness that is somewhat domzssti- 
cated and familiar when compared with Mr. Davis’s_ work. 
They have the touch of middle age, as it were, upon them, and 
the expertness of the handicraftsman whose art is also his busi- 
ness. ‘Mrs. Tom’s Spree” is perhaps the best and freshest of 
them, but they are without exception wholesome in sentiment 
and pleasant to read. 

The most satisfactory, however, of recent American accessions 
to the ranks of the short-story tellers, is, without any doubt in 
the mind of the present writer, Father John ‘Talbot Smith, 
whose abominably illustrated but extraordinarily well-coaceiv- 
ed, well-managed, and _ well-written volume, Azs Honor the 
Mayor,t+ is capable of giving a genuine sensation to even a hack- 
neyed reader. Some of its contents were not new to us—three 
of the eight stories having appeared in this magazine, thouzh 
under different titles, within the last half-dozen years. They 
stand the test of a second reading better than well. Never- 
theless, the least to our taste of the whole collection is one 
of these old acquaintances, now called “Oae of Many” in place 
of its first title, “A Boy from Garryowen.” Father Smith is 
more obviously didactic here than elsewhere—less happy, too, in the 
scenes where the ladies of Algernon’s family and acquaintance 
figure than is apt to be the case with him. As a rule, kis moral 
is like the backbone of a well-made and perfectly well-dressed 
man,—the stay and support of all that meets the eye, but not a 
thing that one is apt to think of. What gives pleasure in these ex- 
amples of his work, is the sense of his easy mastery of his ma- 
terial, his close observation and wonderfully vivid reproduction of 
what he has been observing, the candor and openness of mind 
evinced in such portraits as that of the “Baron of Cherubusco,” 
Deacon Lounsberry, Silas and Lyddy Bump, and the M’Guinness 
family. The style, too, is excellent; strong, individual, without a 
trace of mannerism, flexible and lucid, and in the matter of dia- 
lect, whether Irish, Canadian-French, or down-east Yankee, giv- 
ing abundant testimony to the sensitiveness of the author’s ear. 
Some of the character studies are inimitable—the comprehension, 
for example, of the pathos of Cyriac Dupuy’s mental and moral 
attitude between the “Baron,” on the one hand, who has long bought 


* Zadoc Pine, and other Stories, By H. C. Bunner. New York: Charles Scribner's 


Sons. : , 
t His Honor the Mayor, and other Tales. By John Talbot Smith. New York: The Va- 
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and wants to continue buying a vote which Cyriac cannot under- 
stand it to be a crime to sell, and Father O’Shaughnessy on 
the other, whose influence as the exponent of the faith which is 
ingrained in the poor fellow’s otherwise unenlightened soul, is 
irresistible when he tells him that he must never sell it again, let 
the forfeit be what it may. Cyriac Dupuy is a masterpiece of 
portraiture. And we recall nothing more true to reality—we had 
almost said to nature, but the matter is on a level beyond nature— 
than the death-bed scene in ‘‘ A Novel-Experiment,” where Mary 
Jansen’s faith unconsciously reveals itself as the living root and 
substance of her soul. Good too, but in a totally different vein, is 
the “Four Sons of Jael,” a study which rends the heart and 
leaves it bleeding. It is evidently in the short story that Father 
Smith is most at home. His novels hardly gave promise of such 
very good work as he has put together in this volume. 

Mr. Henry Harland’s new novel* may not be autobiographic, 
but it has immensely that air. The fortunes and misfortunes of 
his pair of married turtle-doves, shipwrecked by a faithless guardian, 
and finding a safe harbor over on the East Side with a most charm- 
ing family of ‘Chairman Chews” until Thomas Gardiner, alias 
Grandison Mather, makes such an astounding success of his first 
novel that he can quit his distasteful desk “ down town,” and go to 
live in Europe, make very pleasant reading in any case. 

A more pretentious but less successful novel,t from the same 
publishers, is At Love's Extremes. Neither extreme, as portrayed 
by Mr. Thompson, is captivating, though either seems to have been 
more than the hero of the tale deserves. Have we not found Mr. 
Thompson preaching some rather severe doctrine lately, with a di- 
rect and adverse bearing on Mr. Kipling’s popularity, on the ground 
that his “virile” heroes are apparently so-called only because they 
are really brutal, base, and very “low-down”? Yet is it not true 
that any one of them, even the ex-Corporal Mulvaney, “ now re- 
juced,” and repenting the Annie Bragin episode, would show up 
in shining contrast to Colonel Reynolds in his relations with Milly 
White, as Mr. Thoinpson has portrayed them? There is a sugges. 
tion of Miss Murfree’s way of looking at nature and the “ poor 
white trash” in Mr. Thompson's treatment of the White family and 
their surroundings. 

The three new volumes} of Cassell’s “ Unknown Library,” 

* Crandison Mather. By Henry Harland. New York: Cassell*Publishing Company. 

t Af Love's Extremzs. By Maurice Thompson. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 

t Tz Story of Elezwor LamSert. By Migdalea Brooke. A Mystery of the Campagna, and 


A Shadow ona Wave, By Yon Degen. The Friend of Death; A Fantastic Tale. Adapted 
from the Spanish by Mary J, Serrano. New York: Cassel! Publishing Company. ° 
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which have been sent us, are all very entertaining after a some- 
what unusual fashion. The English tale, E/eanor Lambert, describes 
two very good women in a clever and unpretentious way. The 
Von Degen stories are rather blood-curdling, but extremely well 
told. As for the Spanish one, the title describes it exactly. It 
is fantastic, but harmlessly so. After reading all the numbers of this 
series, the mystery of the title selected for it grows increasingly 
dense to our understanding. The books are none the less pleasant 
on that account, and their peculiar form should recommend them: 
to those who have, like Mr. Wegg, a liking for ‘ portable 
property.” Perhaps it would recommend them to nobody else. 

Carmela* is a very charming Mexican story—or, rather, the 
scene is laid in Mexico, and the characters are a half-Mexican 
heroine and some of her American relatives. To tell the truth, 
there is a good deal of the guide-book in its construction. 
What Mrs. Blake and Mrs. Sullivan, Mr. Janvier, and even Mr. 
Ballou, have had to say within the last few. years in praise of that 
wonderfully beautiful land, is recalled to their readers by many a 
page of description or of history in this little story. It is none 
the worse on that account. But if Christian Reid has by no 
means neglected description and instruction, she has still less 
‘omitted to leaven them with entertainment and spiritual beauty. 
Devotion is quickened by her little tale. Carmela is a most 
charming heroine, and the story of her self-conquest and its re- 
ward is one to be heartily commended. The volume is got up 
in better taste than premium books are apt to be by most of 
our Catholic publishers. With more careful proof-reading it would 
have left little to desire. Remediable defects are not easily pardoned 
in any case; but when they detract from the agreeable effect of 
such noticeably good work as Christian Reid produces when she 
is writing simply as a Catholic for Catholics, they are more offen- 
sive than ever. 

Several other nicely. bound little volumes accompany Carmela, 
all of them intended to serve the purposes of the approaching 
premium season. We could wish them better adapted to that 
end. ~ Most of them are translated from the French by nameless 
and irresponsible translators, and brought out with little heed on 
the part of the publishers to the more than common need of care- 
ful type and presswork in books made for the use of young 
folks. It is a special pity that the author of Zdith,+ who has 


* Carmela. By Christian Reid. Philadelphia: H..L. Kilner & Co. 
t Edith: A Tale of the Present Day. By Lady Herbert. Philadelphia: H.L Kilner & 
Co. 
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. 
done so much good work in her time, should ever have blun- 
dered into the production of a tale like this. Can any reason 
be sufficient to justify telling a story of actual adultery in one 
gencration and attempted adultery in a succeeding one, to girls 
just coming out of schools in which the great aim has been to 
guard them from the knowledge of evil? This story has nothing 
to recommend it. Its manner is as unattractive as its matter is 
objectionable. 

Mr. Besant writes always like an artist; that is to say, like a man 
who thoroughly enjoys his own work, and does it quite as much for 
the pleasure the doing gives him as for the sake of the substan- 
tial addition it may make to his bank account. That is one rea- 
son, doubtless, why his stories are invariably such agreeable com- 
panions for one’s leisure hours. He is quite up to his own level 
in Armorel of Lyonesse,* which, though several months old, is, 
we believe, the latest of his novels. The famous Belt case, which 
was one of the sensations of London some eight or nine years 
ago, seems to have given him the hint on which he constructed 
Alec Fielding, the jack-of-all-trades—of all arts, rather. The first 
part of the novel is the most delightful, the description of Sam- 
son, Armorel’s ancestral possession in the Scilly Isles, and the 
life she led there, having a charm of a sort quite new to us in 
Mr. Besant’s work. Here he invades, so to say, a domain which 
Mr. William Black Jong since seemed to have pre-empted, and 
if he does not altogether wrest it from him, at least maintains 
his right to co-dominion. 

Mr. Black, on the other hand, although he is still faithful 
enough to his old traditions to give his young people an ex- 
cursion together in a house-boat, has laid the scene of his 
‘ own latest novelt in London, Mr. Besant’s most familiar ground. 
It is a very good novel, too. Old George Bethune is a clever 
but painful study of self-deception carried to a point which Mr. 
Black seems to think not altogether beyond nature and _ reason. 
Perhaps, if he had left out certain little touches, such as the 
dropping of the Scotch accent and the removal of the Scotch 
plaid after the visit to Lord Musselburgh which is described 
in the first chapter, Mr. Black might have succeeded more fully 
in persuading his readers to be of the same mind with him. 
Another feature which he has in common with Mr. Besant, that of 
choosing lofty, high-spirited, and pure-minded girls for his hero- 


* Armorel of Lyonesse: A Romance of To-day. By Walter Besant. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 
+ Stand Fast, -Craig-Royston! By William Black. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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ines, and making them ennobling influences on the men who love 
them, was never more prominent than in the present story. It 
can hardly fail to please any one in search of a good novel for 
the summer vacation. 

The scene of Mrs. Barr’s new story* is laid in the New York 
of nearly sixty years since. Andrew Jackson is President, and 
making war upon the United States Bank. It is the period of 
the riots between the Whigs and the Jackson Democrats in 1834, 
when for the first time the city elected its own mayor, an office 
up till then in the gift of the governor and the council. It is the 
period also of the abolition movement under the leadership ot 
Arthur Tappan. The story, when dealing with the causes, occa- 
sions, and circumstances of the Bank difficulty, inclines to drag. 
Even Mrs. Barr’s most convinced admirers—and she must have 
a good many of them by this time—will be apt to find the dis- 
cussions on the merits and demerits of Jackson between Major 
Mason and his friend John Paul Keteltas, as well as the lectures 
on politics given to his daughter by the major, to border too 
closely on padding for the purposes of a novel. Even the love 
stories of the two girls, Virginia Mason and Jane Keteltas, are 
not specially interesting, The book, nevertheless, is good as a 
whole, and increases one’s respect for its author’s talent. She 
has some unfounded prejudices which in her own interest one 
would be glad to see her free from—but it is hardly a question 
whether, without them, she would be as acceptable as she is at 
present to the public for which she ordinarily caters and by 
which she must. be supposed to live. One of her books, as we 
happen to know, turned out, when finished, to be too favorable 
to Catholics to prove acceptable to the publishers of her pres- 
ent tale and of a good many others of her writing. It has 
since been brought out by a house less narrow in its views. In 
Mrs. Barr’s own interest, as we said just now, and for the sake 
of the keen spiritual insight and high aspiration which her 
work betrays, we can but hope that she will not let her light 
be permanently darkened by a too canny way of considering 
the available qualities of her talent. The most interesting part 
of this novel deals with life on a Southern plantation, and the 
struggle in Jane Forfar’s heart and conscience between her 
love for a bad husband and the plain duty laid upon her 
of preventing some of his basest and most cruel actions. In 
such a predicament it is easy to divine what will be done by 
any heroine whom Mrs. Barr thinks it worth her while to 


* She Loved a Sailor. By Amelia E. Barr. New York; Dodd, Mead & Co, 
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delineate. Mrs. Barr, by the way, if she were as just as we 
should like to see her, would have used the invective of 
which she has such command more freely upon the “ native- 
born Americans’’ who bought votes in the election she de- 
scribes, and who have continued to buy them ever since, and 
less freely upon the “Irish peasants, who could neither read 
nor write, and who knew nothing whatever of civil liberty.” 
No man was ever able to sell what some other man did not 
want to buy, and the parties then in power, and for the most 
part now in power, who practised bribery and corruption, were 
the real tempters and the real culprits. But they, poor innocents, 
the “Jackson party who condescended to use the votes of 
such men,” are let off by Mrs. Barr with the naive remark that 
the Irish “in their rags and bluster were so evidently in the 
market that the /emptation to buy them was irresistible” ! 
Nowadays, we believe, it is the native ‘American of the rural 
districts, neither ragged nor blustering, but with a keen eye 
to the money value of his vote, who chiefly supplies the 
market where vote-buyers congregate at election time. 

There is a good deal of clap-trap in the singular title of 
Jokai’s romance,* but the story itself is interesting and almost 
powerful. It is put into excellent English moreover. There. is 
a painfully vivid description of a railway accident in one of the 
early chapters, the memory of which is as hard as a nightmare 
to be shaken off. The point of the story, so far as it bears on 
the title, is that human selfishness and malice are quite suffi- 
cient to explain the injuries inflicted by men upon each other, 
without seeking for an extra-human principle of evil. “The 
so-called hellish passions in men,” says the hero, once a Hun- 
garian doctor, afterwards a so-called “ American Silver-king,”’ 
“are created by that which is beneath him, the animal, the 
material element, and it is superfluous to look to that which 
is above him, a spirit, for a motive.... Human I am and 
have been, and human have been the temptations and trials 
that beset me. The only devil to whom, for a time, I sold 
myself, was the demon in my own breast; a poor, feeble spirit, 
and long ago subdued by the more potent angel of love and 
peace.” Jdkai’s story would have stood very plumply on its 
feet without leaning against any special thesis whatsoever. 
But-since he elected to demonstrate one, it becomes imperative 
to say that while the narrowly personal conclusion quoted 


*“ There is no Devil." A Romance by Maurus Jékai. Translated from the Hung rian 
by F. Steinitz. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
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above is justifiable from the premises supplied by his story, those 
premises are absurdly inadequate to cover the wider ground 
taken in the subsequent and concluding sentences of the story: 
“ All beings existing, good or bad; are human and material, and 
only such. There is no Devil!” “You don’t tole me so!” 
responds the reader, finding conventional English unequal to his 
gratified surprise at such an unexpected display of omniscience. 
Ten of Sainte-Beuve’s famous “ Portraits of Men” have been 
very well translated by Forsyth Edeveain, and brought out in 
convenient form by the Chicago publishing house of A. C. 
M’Clurg. They are prefaced’ by an interesting and appreciative 
critical memoir of their author by Mr. William Sharp. Pending 
such an adequate translation, if not of the Cawseries entire, at 
least of all that is best and most characteristic in them, as one 
would like to see undertaken and brought to completion, this 
volume is very welcome. The essays of which it is composed ” 
show Sainte-Beuve to excellent advantage. His sensitiveness 
to impressions, his austere delicacy of sentiment, his willing- 
ness to praise, his openness and flexibility. of mind, his faculty 
of selection, everything, perhaps, except that charm of expres- 
sion whose aroma inevitably loses something in the best trans- 
lation and much in any that is appreciably less than the best, 
may be studied in it. One would have been glad, for the sake 
of that sharper edged weapon which he sometimes employed, 
to have found the Causerie on Lamartine included, or if space 
did not allow, to have bartered for it one of those selected— 
that on Camille Desmoulins, say. The contents include papers 
on “ Goethe and Bettina,” ‘‘ Alfred de Musset,” ‘‘ Letters of Lord 
Chesterfield to his Son,” ‘ De Balzac,” ‘The Memoirs of Saint- 
Simon,” ‘Camille Desmoulins,” “‘ Diderot,” ‘ La Bruyére,” 
“L’Abbé de Choisy,” and “ Fontenelle.” Every one of them 
is entertaining and suggestive as well as instructive. To read 
Sainte-Beuve with appreciation is to get a higher sense of the 
value of literature pure and simple, and of criticism as in itself 
a fine art, for the pursuit of which native predisposition and 
aptitude are as essential prerequisites to anything deserving the 
name of success as they are in poetry, or music, or the plastic 
arts. More than any critic whom we know, Sainte-Beuve is 
stimulating. He discourages sloth; he excites to emulation; he 
awakens sympathy with that chosen pursuit of his which he 
has felicitously characterized in saying of himself: ‘1 analyze, 
I botanize, I am a naturalist of minds. What I would fain 
create is Literary Natural History.” We commend this little 
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volume as an excellent primer of that ever-fertile, inexhaustible 
department of study, which is rarely, indeed, a source of un- 
mingled pleasure, but which is never devoid of interest and 
charm. 

A new translation—and a very excellent one, by Jessie P. 
Frothingham—from the twentieth French edition of Maurice de 
Guerin’s Journal has just been issued by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
It is prefaced by Sainte-Beuve’s well-known biographical and 
literary memoir of the young poet. It needs no comment. 
Guerin’s soul, passionless and calm, except when disturbed by 
the melancholy which belonged to his physical weakness, was 
like a clear lake in which external nature mirrored itself. His 
expression of what he saw and felt is as naive and involuntary 
as the sounds evoked by sunrise from the great statue on the 
Theban plain. When Sainte-Beuve writes of him it seems to us 

that his pen slips—he fails to appreciate how great a truth Guerin 

saw, if only by a fleeting glimpse, when he wrote the beautiful 
lines we are about to quote. Concerning them, Sainte-Beuve re- 
marks that Guerin was attempting the impossible when he sought 
to reconcile Christianity with Nature: ‘“ For there is no middle 
course,” says the critic, who, like Guerin himself at a later pe- 
riod, had an inadequate and too natural a view of Christianity ; 
“the Cross obstructs more or less the free view of Nature; the 
great Pan has nothing to do with the Divine Crucified” What 
Guerin had written to call forth this only half-true criticism—f, 
indeed, it be in any profound sense true at all—was this: 


“Oh! cest un beau spectacle a ravir la pensée—this immense 
circulation of life within the broad bosom of Nature, this life 
which springs from an invisible fountain and swells the veins of 
the universe ; obeying its upward impulse, it rises from kingdom 
to kingdom, ever becoming purer and nobler, to beat at last in 
the heart of man, the centre into which flow from all sides its 
thousand currents. There it meets the Divinity; there, as on 
the altar where incense is burned, it evaporates, through an inef- 
fable sacrifice, into the bosom of God. J feel as if deep and 
marvellous things could be said on the sacrifice of Nature in the 
heart of man and on the Eucharistic immolation in this same 
heart, The simultaneousness of these two sacrifices and the ab- 
sorption of the one into the other on the same altar, this meeting 
of God and of all creation in humanity, would, it seems to me, 
open up deep and lofty vistas: sublimitas et profundum.” 


No, Sainte-Beuve! That was not a mistake-of Guerin’s. The 
core of Christianity is there. 
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I.—PROFESSOR LADD’S PHILOSOPHY.* 


This treatise is not the first part of a text-book of systematic 
instruction in philosophy. Its purpose is rather to make a plea 
for philosophy, and to call the attention of the more advanced 
students in colleges, and of thoughtful, studious persons at large, 
to its dignity and importance. The author has not attempted 
to popularize his manner of treatment and his style; his readers 
will therefore find that very considerable previous. knowledge 
and mental discipline, together with close attention and careful 
study, are necessary in order to understand and enjoy what is 
the product of original thought and much learning, and deals 
with very abstruse subjects. We fancy that Professor Ladd will 
find comparatively few readers of this kind, but they will be 
those who are best worth having. 

The plea for philosophy is chiefly against Agnosticism, and it 
very ably and successfully shows the nature of this “ metaphysical 
boomerang,” as a weapon which comes back and kills the thrower. 

But besides the general plea for the reality and importance 
of philosophy as against sceptics and despisers, the author tells 
us plainly, and gives us credit for being able to see for our- 
selves, that a positive system of philosophy is suggested and 
sketched in his pages. 

We have looked with much interest to find these indications 
of fundamental principles of philosophy, and we can express 
considerable satisfaction with some which we think we have 
found. The reality of the subject and the object of sensible and 
intellectual cognition, and of the relation between them, is pre- 
sented very clearly and distinctly. So, also, the convergence of 
all lines of thought toward their final meeting-point and the 
apex of all knowledge in the ultimate reality, the ground of all 
being and knowing. The course of reasoning proceeds steadily 
forward toward his Monistic conclusion, which we understand 
as implying, not merely a rejection of all dualism, but also of 
every form of pantheistic identification of God and Nature, and 
as an expression in other terms of the primary dogma of 
Theism, that God is First and Final cause, intimately and essen- 
tially present in all derived and dependent beings, distinct in 
their essences and actual existence from their creator and from 
each other, severally, but having all one origin, one archetype, 
and one reason and continuous ground of being in God. 

* Introduction to Philosophy. An Inquiry after a Rational System of Scientific Principles 
in their Relation to Ultimate Reality. By George Trumbull Ladd, Professor of Philosophy 


in Yale University. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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The author’s treatment of Realism and Idealism is suggestive 
and interesting. We quote with pleasure a passage which oc- 
curs near the end of the book, expressive of a hopeful view of 
the prospects of philosophy, which we think is fully justified. 
‘We find, then, a proof of the substantial truthfulness of the con- 
clusions reached by our examination in the continued recurrence 
and constant but gradually softening antagonisms of the main 
philosophical schools and tendencies. We have italicized the 
words which are to our mind the most significant, and which 
we fully adopt in a very wide extension as an expression of 
the confident hope we entertain of a movement toward har- 
mony and unity in the sciences, philosophy and religion, to 
which we look forward as the giand achievement of the twen- 
tieth century. 

Professor Ladd mentions only to scout the notion that we 


want an “American Philosophy.” It is, really, an unmeaning 
phrase. We might as well talk of an “ American Bible” or an 
“ American Algebra.” George Eliot describes a certain Lentu- 


lus who possessed a ‘‘ consciousness of corrective illumination on 
the philosophic thinking of our race; and his tone in assuring 
me that everything which had been done in that way was wrong 
gave my superstitious nature a thrill of anxiety.” Doubtless it 
is such persons among us who raise the cry for an ‘‘ American 
Philosophy.” It is, however, to be desired and hoped for that, 
as we have eminent biblical scholars, mathematicians, and geolo- 
gists in America, we should have an increasing number of able 
teachers and diligent students of philosophy in our republic. 

The purpose of Professor Ladd in preparing his Jntroduction 
to Philosophy is a noble and useful one. His volume is fit to 
exert a salutary influence on those who undervalue or disregard 
philosophy, who have become bewildered by wandering among 
the mazes of German Transcendentalism, or who have absorbed 
more or less of the poison of Agnosticism. 

We do not say that he will conduct them to the ultimate 
goal which pure thought and rational philosophy can reach, but 
he will put them on the right road, and lead them far on the 
way. 
There remains the author’s view of the relation of phil- 
osophy to theology. He rejects the scholastic doctrine that phil- 
osophy is the handmaid of theology, and yet affirms that it can 
be rendered ancillary to theology in another way. The exposi- 
tion of the topic is not clear and definite enough to furnish a 
sufficient ground for criticism. Moreover, this would have to be 
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formulated on theological principles, and we have no desire to 
enter upon the field of polemics at. present. 

Philosophy, as a science, is assuredly not swbaltern to theo- 
logy. Its principles are data of pure reason, and its methods 
are rational. We have no fear that its prosecution to the ut- 
most limits of the capacity of thought will be dangerous to 
Christianity, or that there is any analogous reason of appre- 
hension from the prosecution of any of the sciences. On the 
contrary, it is the neglect of philosophy and nescience which 
are dangerous. 

In conclusion, we venture to recommend to all teachers of 
philosophy a careful perusal of Professor Ladd’s J/utroduction. 


2.—DEAN CHURCH AND CARDINAL NEWMAN.* 


“What the Church of England would have become without 
the Tractarian movement we can faintly guess, and of the 
Tractarian movement Newman was the living soul and the in- 
spiring genius. Great as his services have been to the com- 
munion in which he died, they are as nothing by the side of 
those he rendered to the communion in which the most eventful 
years of his life were spent. All that was best in Tractarianism 
came from him—its reality, its depth, its low estimate of ex- 
ternals, its keen sense of the importance of religion to the indi- 
vidual soul. . . . Whatever solid success the High Church 
party has attained since Cardinal Newman’s departure has been 
due to its fidelity to his method and spirit. He will be mourned 
by many in the Roman Church, but their sorrow will be less 
than ours, because they have not the same paramount reason to 
be grateful to him.” 

It was in these terms that the author of this book wrote in 
the Guardian immediately after Cardinal Newman’s death. His 
own death followed closely upon that of his life-long friend and 
master. Of the movement of which he speaks, and in which he 
took not a prominent part indeed, but a by no means unim- 
portant one, he had prepared this account several years ago, the 
greater part of it having been printed at the time for pri- 
vate circulation. His last days were employed in the revision 
of these papers. Those who are acquainted with Dean Church's 
writings will welcome any work which proceeds from so fine a 
scholar, from a thinker so refined and so religious as those writ- 


*The Oxford Movement: Twelve Years, 1833-1845. By R. W. Church, M.A., D.C.L, 
some time Dean of St. Paul's. London and New York: Macmillan & Co, 
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ings have shown him to be; while the larger number who are 
interested in that great Oxford movement, which has already had 
so powerful an influence, will be glad to read this memorial of 
it by the one man who, after Newman, was best fitted for the 
work. Unfortunately he did not follow the master he so much 
revered into the Catholic Church, and the point of primary in- 
terest to Catholics is, What was the reason which kept him back ? 
This he sums up in the words: ‘‘ The English Church was, after 
all its defects, as well worth living in and fighting for as any 
other. . . . We had our Sparta, a noble if a rough and in- 
complete one.” He would perhaps not have been unwilling to 
use Cardinal Newman’s description of the Anglican communion 
as “a palace of ice, hard and cold.” But this view of the 
church shows how far the dean was from having grasped the 
idea of the church as not a human but a divine institution; in 
our Lord’s own words, “ JZy Church.” 

It was not the author's intention, he tells us, “to write 
a history of the movement, or to account for it, or adequately 
to judge it and put it in its due place in relation to the religious 
and the philosophical history of the time, but simply to preserve 
a contemporary memorial of what seems to me to have been a 
true and noble effort which passed before my eyes.” The 
accounts of this movement which have already been written are 
now so numerous that for one who is acquainted with them there 
may not be much which is strictly novel in this volume, but for 
the reasons already given it is a work of deep and lasting interest. 


3.—A HISTORY OF A GREAT FESTIVAL.* 


An interesting history not only of the institution of the feast 
of Corpus Christi, but of St. Julienne of Cornillon, and of the 
city of Liége itself in the thirteenth century. The translator is 
but right, we fear, in thinking that comparatively few Catholics 
in our country know the history of the origin and _ establish- 
ment of the Feast of Corpus Christi. And still less is known 
of that of St. Julienne, who was the instrument of Divine Prov-- 
dence in the establishment of the great festival. No literature 
is more beautiful than the literature of the lives of the saints, 
and Dean Cruls’ life of St. Julienne in this worthy translation 
is a welcome addition to the library of the world’s true heroes 
and heroines. 


* The Blessed Sacrament, and the Church of St. Martin at Liége. From the French of Dear 
Cruls. By Wiliam Preston. New York: Catholic Publication Society Co.; London; Burns 
& Oates. 
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This and the before-mentioned work are as fine specimens 
of the bookbinder’s and printer’s art as any that we have seen 
from American firms. 


4.—MARY IN THE EPISTLES.* 


It would be a mistake to infer from the title given to this 
excellent volume that everything that has been applied in it to 
the Blessed Virgin is held to be actually contained in the apos- 
tolic epistles. But after making all necessary deductions enough 
remains fully to sustain the thesis of the author, viz.: that there 
is a considerable amount of. teaching on our Lady implicitly 
contained in the Epistles. This view is borne out by abundant 
quotations from the Fathers and ecclesiastical writers. 

The aim of the work is positive rather than controversial ; 
its treatment devotional rather. than scientific. It is an admir- 
able book for all seasons, but more particularly for May, the 
month of our Blessed Mother herself. 


5.—KINDNESS.t 


A selection from the conferences of a great spiritual writer 
treating of kindness. It is divided into four parts: the first 
treating of kindness in general; the second, of kind thoughts ; 
the third, of kind words, and the fourth, of kind actions. All is 
treated in the inimitable way of the saintly Oratorian. It is late 
in the day to speak of Father Faber’s literary work. It is 
known not alone to Catholics but to those outside the church. 
Never had the church a more devoted child than this holy 
man, and we wish heartily that this little compendium may have 
a wide circulation, for his words always draw one closer and 
closer to the love of our Divine Lord. 


. 


6.—MEDIZVAL AND MODERN COSMOLOGY.{ 


This is a severe criticism. of the medieval cosmology, and of 
the doctrine of the text-books of philosophy which follow the 


* Mary in the Epistles. By the Rev. Thomas Livius, C.SS.R. London: Burns & 
Oates; New York: Catholic Publication Society Co. 

+ Spiritual Conferences. By the Rev. Frederick W. Faber, D.D. New York: James 
Potts & Co. 

t Wedieval and Mottern Cosmology. By Rev. John Gmeiner, St. Paul, Minn. Milwaukee : 
Hoffman Brothers Co. 
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scholastic system. An argument is derived from chemistry 
against the theory of substantial form and first matter, and 
the connected theory of substantial generations. In. the chapter 
on the vital force of plants the vegetative soul is denied, 
and the vital force explained as a_ resultant form which 
is merely a harmony of chemical and mechanical forces in the 
organic molecules. In the chapter on the animal soul the prin- 
ciple of sensitive life is represented as not merely a substantial 
form, educed from the potentiality of matter, and dependent on the 
body both for action and existence, but as a substantial entity 
immediately created by God. Consequently, it is denied that it 
ceases to exist, zfso facto, with the dissolution of the body, and 
two conjectures are proposed: one that it is annihilated when 
the animal dies; the other, that it continues to exist in some 
unknown state, for some unknown purpose. In the chapter on 
the human soul, the opinion that the soul gives first being to. the 
organism and all its parts as the substantial form of the first 
matter which underlics the whole complex structure, is combat- 
ed. Father Gmeiner quotes Secchi, Tongiorgi, and Palmieri, 
besides several eminent scientists, in support of his several 
theses. 

Cosmology is the one branch of metaphysics which is the 
most beset with difficulties, and there are more controversies 
among those modern philosophers who profess to be substantially 
scholastics and Thomists, in regard to the questions raised by 
Father Gmeiner, than in respect to all the rest of the scholastic 
system. Therefore, we wish to see a more thorough discussion 
and a more elaborate treatment of all these matters than we 
have yet found in our text-books. We hope Father Gmeiner's 
brochure will help to stir up this discussion. 


7,.—SOME EXCELLENT SERMONS.* 


Among English-speaking people preaching is probably more 
valued and consequently of greater utility than among the Latin 
races. It is, therefore, the fulness of joy for one of our Catholic 
congregations to have a good preacher as its pastor. The pa- 
rochial relation is perfected by truth, zeal, patience, kindliness, 
sympathy, learning, the treasure of the priest’s soul borne to his 
people’s hearts by words of paternal love. 


* Selected Sermons. By Rev. Christopher Hughes, Pastor of St., Mary’s Church, Fall 
River, Mass. New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 
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The priest who publishes sermons stimulates preaching, and 
this is one. if not the chief reason why such a volume as this is 
so welcomed by the public; and it is to aid Catholic pastors in 
performing rightly their high function of the ministry of the word 
of God that Father Hughes has published this volume of ser- 
mons, and we, having carefully read every one of the sermons, 
are of the opinion that he has done his work well. The test of 
excellence in a sermon, no less than in a preacher, is experi- 
ment. Himself a good preacher, the author publishes but a com- 
paratively small number of sermons out of very many actually 
preached by him, some of them more than once. The clergy are 
here invited to examine these sermons chosen from a multitude 
of others, really preached to an average city congregation, and 
preached over again, and now offered after careful revision. The 
style, though not unrhetorical, is good, clear, forcible English, the 
sentences short, the matter cleared of all extraneous thought, 
and the manner of all verbiage. 

The sermons are all of them brief, so that they may be read- 
ily committed to memory by beginners, or serve as outlines for 
the more practised; dealing each with one idea of strictly re- 
ligious value, simply viewed, well illustrated, powerfully advocated 
and enforced. The tone is at once earnest. and priestly, adapted 
to the altar and the pulpit. Holy Scripture is happily and abun- 
dantly quoted. The range of subjects does not expressly corre- 
spond with the routine of the ecclesiastical year, though the topics 
chosen are such as to serve practically the same purpose. Some 
of the sermons are on the critical points of controversy of our 
times, touching the relation of the religious and the civil states of 
men, and the bearings of our civilization on the spiritual life. 
Others of them are such as are not to be found, as far as our 
knowledge goes, anywhere printed in Catholic publications of this 
sort—that is to say, those which give utterance to the voice of 
religion on patriotic occasions, such as Decoration Day; and oth- 
ers, again, arouse tender memories of the cradle-land of our Irish- 
American congregations. 

Education viewed from a stand-point at once Catholic and 
American is fully represented in the choice of subjects made by 
the author. There is a fine sermon on Religious Indifferentism 
and an inspiring one on Intemperance, preached at the opening of 
the Convention of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union in 1876. 
Prayer, confession, the Eucharist, sanctifying grace and its effects, 
are treated of with much power, the supernatural gifts of the 
Christian state being fully displayed. A beautiful sermon for 
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Advent entitled The King’s Return, a very moving and yet very 
practical charity sermon entitled Almsgiving, one on the Uncan- 
onized Saints of Ireland, one preached at the funeral of a priest ; 
others on the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, and St. Patrick—these 
have impressed ‘us as of particular use for the great body of Ca- 
tholic preachers. Finally, these sermons, so brief, and so plain 
and yet so full of instruction and so earnest in tone, are well 
adapted for the private use of persons who are hindered from 
attending Sunday Mass or who desire devotional reading. 


8.—MANUAL OF CHURCH HISTORY.* 


In the book before us we have the first volume of an eccle- 
siasticai history which, in our belief, will be found of no little 
service to students. The author's object has been to give a class- 
book to young men who have but a comparatively short time 
to devote to this particular department of history. And while 
he has of necessity been forced to omit details and to abbreviate 
the treatment of some important questions in order to keep 
within the scope of his work, he has nevertheless presented his 
readers with an excellent narration of the events of church his- 
tory down to the pontificate of Gregory VII. 

In his treatment of his subjects he has adopted the synthetic 
method. His style is clear, simple, and orderly, and he has be- 
stowed especial attention upon those topics concerning which 
controversy has aroused particular interest. In handling objec- 
tions, based on history, against the church’s teachings, he has 
given the’ facts necessary for solution. , 


9.—PERCY WYNN.T 


A book about boys and for boys, by one who knows and 
believes in the innate goodness of boys. This last is a conse- 
quence of the first, for he who does not believe in the innate 
goodness of boys has not yet begun to know them. Not that 
all the boys who. play their parts in this story are saints. By 
no rneans; a number of them are bad, very bad, real villains. 
But the author proves that even in such characters there is 
downright good; and this he does without sermonizing. Know- 

* Manual of Church History. By the Rev. T. Gilmartin, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, St. Patrick's Colleg2, Maynooth. Vol. I. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son; London: 
Burns & Oates; New York: Catholic Publication Society Co. 


t Percy Wynn; or, Making:a Boy of Him, By Francis J. Finn, S.J. Second edition. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 
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ing boys, he is always conscious of the fact that, if there is one 
thing a spirited, generous, warm-hearted, and frank youth will not 
give ear to, it is ‘goody goodiness.” 

Percy Winn is a story of boy-life at a Catholic boarding- 
school, and, as far as we know, it is the only one of its kind in 
the English language. We heartily wish there were a hundred 
like it. ; 

It is evident that Mr. Finn believes in the truth of what St. 
Ignatius wrote to St. Francis Borgia: ‘‘A sound mind in a 
sound body is the most useful instrument wherewith to serve 
God.” Playfair, Quip, Donnel, and Keenan have healthy minds, 
stout hearts, and muscular bodies. And that they can box with 
great effect when necessary every true boy will be glad to 
know. The defence of Percy from the attack of the two roughs, 
Buck and Dick, is a fine piece of writing, and exhilarating, 
wholesome reading. Sceptical Frank Burdock is well done, and 
we can vouch for the truth of Mr. Middleton. We have known 
many Mr. Middletons. 

Pércy Winn is not a sensational story, although full of stir- 
ring scenes that in less skilful hands would have degenerated 
into melodrama. The scene which depicts the death, by a rail- 
way track, of the anarchist who has tried to rob Percy exhibits 
decided power and a strong, beautiful reticence. From this 
scene, or rather from what follows it, we quote what is almost 
the only comment the author makes in what is strictly a book of 
action: “Let men call him socialist, anarchist, a creature worthy 
of the halter. Yes, let us punish our anarchists when they 
violate our most sacred laws. But we shall save prison fare, and 
more, if we treat the poor and the oppressed as true children of 
the One Father, who is in heaven.” 

The author has given us what has been desired so long that 
we had despaired of it—a real book for boys about genuine 
boys, by a Catholic who thoroughly understands boys; and we 
are more than glad that he promises a sequel to Percy Wynn. 
Nor will we be satisfied with one more. There should be a 
series as unending as those of Optic. Thus much we have said 
of a second edition, contrary to our custom, on account of the 
exceptional merit of the story. © 


10.—SOME PREMIUM BOOKS. 


Premium books are usually new editions of old stories, not 
seldom of small literary value. Here, however, are five new books 
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all above the average of such publications as we are now con- 
sidering. 

Jacques-Ceur* and The Moor of Granadat are two historical 
novels from the French: the first from the pen of Delanoue, the 
second from that of Guenot. They are both interesting and in- 
structive, and are fairly well translated. Laid as the scenes are 
in stirring times, both books are full of incident, and Zhe Moor of 
Granada is not without pathos. 

The stories contained in the series entitled The Knight of 
Bloemendalet are of very unequal merit. One of these stories, 
“The Mirror of Mary,” is from the Japanese, and is a beautiful little 
gem. While this volume cannot at all be classed with the two 
aforementioned, it affords much pleasant reading for the children's 
“tired hour,” when the sun beats too fiercely for play, or when 
the long winter evenings have come. 

A History of Robert Bruce§ is more than a history of that 
hero. It is the story of the Scottish people down to the reign 
of James VI. Strictly speaking, it is not a history, but an histor- 
ical novel. Historical accuracy is attempted, and we think has 
been attained. The author's name is not given. Whuvever he be, 
he tells a sprightly story with a considerable degree of vigor, 
and the attention of the reader is not allowed to flag. The 
lesson that he who is truest to God is the truest patriot is to be 
read between the lines of this excellent little work. 

The History of the Last Caesars of Byzantium || is a literary 
work of very considerable importance. At the time of its first 
appearance in French, during the Russian-Turkish war, it at- 
tracted wide and well-deserved attention. The author traces the 
rapid progress of the Turks, the decline of the Greeks whilst 
province after province was subjugated, until at last the fall of 
Constantinople dealt the fatal blow to that power which had 
ruled the East for so many centuries. 

Todiere has been scrupulously careful in collecting reliable ac- 
counts of the events connected with the period of: which he 
writes, and we trust that this Englished edition may be as favor- 
‘ ably received and as widely read as were those in French. 


* Fcques-Ceur. By M. Cordellier-Delanoue. Philadelpvia: Kilner & Co. 

+ Tte Moor of Granada. By Henri Guenot. Philadelphia: Kilner & Co. 

t Tie Knigit of Zloemendzle and other stories, Philadelphia : Kilner & Co. 

§ A History of Robert Bruce, King of Scotland. Philadelphia: Kilner & Co. 

|| The History of the Last Caesars of Byzantium. From the French of L, Todiere, Phila- 
delphia: Kilner & Co. 7 
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I11.—HOW THE UPPER HALF LIVES.* 


Life in a tenement-house is not the most pleasant or the most 
desirable in the world, nor is it one which we would voluntarily 
choose; but if a choice had to be made between it and Society Life 
as Mr. Ward McAllister has found it, without any hesitancy should 
we give the preference to a fairly decent tenement and its society. 
Doubtless there would be a certain amount of dirt and plenty of bad 
smells, a good deal of coarse and vulgar language and noise, 
but the utter vacuity and selfishness, silliness and vanity of Mr. 
‘Ward McAllister’s society, culminating, as it does, in elaborated 
and cultivated gluttony, could not be found among men and 
women who earn honest bread and butter by the sweat of their 
brow. If this book should reveal the real character of what is called 
society to any one who may be casting longing eyes on this most 
fatuous sphere of human life, it will have served a useful purpose. 
Of what other use it can be it is hard to see. In Mr. Riis’s 
most valuable and important work, How the Other Half Lives, 
noticed in THE CATHOLIC WORLD for February, the reverse of 
the medal may be seen. 


I2.—THE SOUL OF MAN.T 


This work, like all others from the press of the Open Court 
Publishing Co., represents the Monistic or Haeckelian Positivism. 
Although denying the existence not only of a personal God, but 
even of the “Infinite and Eternal Energy whence all things pro- 
ceed,” to which Herbert Spencer pays willing and frequent tribute, 
Dr. Paul Carus, the leading exponent of the system in the United 
States, and the author of the book before us, resents the appella- 
tion to his system of the word “atheistic.” He retains the terms 
“God” and “soul,” he even speaks of the all-importance of the 
soul’s salvation; but he understands by ‘“ God”’ the principle of 
order in the material universe, and by “soul” the sum-total of 
the abstract ideas and lofty sentiments which man _ possesses. 
Animals are not capable of thought, he concedes, in the narrower 
sense of the word; man alone, therefore, has a soul, and this soul 
is immortal, enduring after the death of the body, and passing on 
from generation to generation. 

There is but one substance in the universe, and every atom 
of it contains the elements of the consciousness which becomes 

* Society as 1 Have Found It. By Ward McAllister. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 


t The Soul of Man. An Investigation of the Facts of Physiological and Experimental 
Psychology. By Dr. Paul Carus. Chicago, Ill.: The Open Court Publishing Co. 
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manifest in animals, and of the mind which is at last developed 
in man. Form is more important than substance; substance 
changes, but form endures. Everything which exists is know- 
able: Spencer’s antinomies resulted from his own confusion of 
thought. But the materialist who repudiates religion, who despises 
the past, who looks upon life as merely the evanescent product 
of a fortuitous aggregation of atoms, is in the eyes of the Monistic 
Positivist a false and evil teacher, and it was the d’Holbachs and 
the Diderots who by their dangerous teaching and evil living 
brought about the catastrophe of the French Revolution, in which * 
the innocent suffered with the guilty. 

Dr. Carus no more spares the Comtian Positivism than he 
does Agnosticism and Encyclopedism. 

The Christian reader will be pleased not only with his 
numerous admissions, which are available as weapons against 
other forms of rationalism, but with his unconditional adhesion to 
the ethics of Christianity, and the reverential attitude which all 
his work reveals towards religion in general, and even towards 
those who have formulated and defended the special religious and 
psychological doctrines to which he is opposed. 

The book is also a valuable repository of the latest and most 
authenticated data which modern science has contributed towards 
the solution of the problems of life and mind, particularly in the 
domain of physiological psychology. It is well printed, and abourfds 
in plates and references which make the work invaluable to the 
student of these subjects. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS UF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NC. 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


AN English friend, deeply interested in our movement, has 
sent us the circulars of the National Home Reading Union, which 
was recently established in an office at the Surrey House, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W. C.  [t aims at helping all persons 
who are conscious of intellectual interests to obtain the maximum 
of educational benefit from their reading. Those who have but 
little time for self-improvement are to be assisted in getting the 
books most suitable for studying the particular subjects in which 
they are interested. It is hoped that by directing home-study 
to definite ends a taste for recreative and instructive reading 
may be developed among all classes of the community. Many 
prominent names appear on the list of vice-presidents, including 
the head-master of Rugby School, the master of Downing College, 
Cambridge, the Marquis of Ripon, Sir John Lubbock, Justin Mac- 
Carthy, Frederic Harrison, and Henry Drummond. The meth- 
ods proposed are: 


“(a.) Courses of reading are drawn up by competent authori- 
ties which are adapted to different tastes and requirements and 
include the best books available in each subject. 

“(d.) A monthly magazine is published for each of the two 
classes of readers, viz., general readers and young people, contain- 
ing articles—by writers of known ability in their subjects—upon 
the books included in the courses, and is forwarded to every 
member of the Union. The articles prescribe the portions of the 
books which it is advisable to study during the month, point out 
and elucidate. difficulties, and give directions for reading and con- 
necting links between the books. 

‘‘(c.) Memoranda sheets, on which difficulties may be noted, are 
issued with the magazines. These may be returned to the cen- 
tral office, and answers appear in the magazine or are forwarded 
to the members. 

‘“(d.) Members may join the Union individually, but the coun- 
cil encourage the formation of Reading Circles, that is, groups of 
not less than five members, who meet at intervals for the discus- 
sion of reading done at home under the guidance of the maga- 
zine. 

“(e.) The council also promote the establishment of local com- 
mittees, in order that the Union may be brought to the notice of 
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all local organizations, as, for instance, religious denominations, 
literary and scientific institutions, co-operative societies, clubs, 
school-boards, and other educational bodies. Such local com- 
mittees may organize lectures and excursions, sécure the plac- 
ing. of the Union books in the various libraries, public and 
private.” 


The members of the National Home Reading Union are 
urged to render assistance by personal work among their friends 
and by the formation of Reading Circles. They are requested to 
send to the office information as to possible helpers in various 
parts of the country, favorable localities for the establishment 
of local committees, and methods by which the Union may be 
made known to public and private bodies. To make the pro- 
ject self-supporting it has been calculated that a membership of 
twelve thousand is needed. In the young people’s section indi- 
vidual members pay annually one shilling and sixpence, mem- 
bers of circles one shilling. In the section for general readers, 
the individual members pay the annual sum of three shillings and 
sixpence, members of circles three shillings. The Union maga- 
zine and publications are sent regularly to the members. It is 
urgently desired by the managers “ that large numbers of those 
who sympathize with the scheme will go further, and become 
members of both sections at a fee of five shillings, or subscribers for 
one or more years at ten shillings and sixpence, one guinea, or 
higher sums. Donations will be welcomed for the purpose of pay- 
ing off the deficit on the first year’s working, and placing the 
Union finances on a completely satisfactory footing.” 

The formation of this English Reading Union is a_ hopeful 
sign that the movement which it represents is needed every- 
where. We shall watch its development with a view to any pro- 
fitable suggestions for the members of the Columbian Reading 
Union. 


oe 
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* * * 
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An ex-member of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Cir- 
cle has written an account of the work appointed to be done 
during the time that she followed the course of reading sanction- 
ed by that organization. She has also favored us with some 
copies of the Chautauguan, a monthly magazine devoted to the 
promotion of true culture. We are pleased to notice that the 
Chancellor, J. H. Vincent, D.D., does not teach that true culture 
consists in the possession of a framed diploma to be displayed at 
home with seals that “flash out upon it as stars in the evening 
sky.” He says: 
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“Our only aim is to promote reading. If we enlist people 
in the reading of good books on a wide range of subjects we 
shall at some point strike their taste, and thus promote the cul- 
ture that comes from the use of one’s faculties in the line of his 
inclination and opportunity. 

“This being the modest standard of the circle, we have a 
right to expect that every member will honorably discharge his 
duty, reporting the books he has read and none else, filling out 
his memoranda (when he undertakes to do it at all) by his own 
hand, or by dictation, not by proxy, winning the honors he seeks 
in our circle by the honesty which will render his recognition a 
pleasure to himself and a credit to the management. If any 
member feels that his conscience would be quieted by re-reading 
portions of the required books, let him do it. If any member 
expects to gain distinction or place among us by unfairness, let 
him remember that self-contempt is the severest penalty we care 
to predict. Let us live honestly.” 

* * * 


The ex-member of Chautauqua, who is now doing very sat- 
isfactory work in a Catholic Reading Circle, had no desire for 
diplomas of doubtful value. Her only anxiety now is to ascer- 
tain whether the Chautauqua readings furnished reliable informa- 
tion on the various subjects required by the course. The members 
of our Reading Union who have requested information on this 
matter will find many of their questions answered in this statement : 


“My interest in Chautauqua work dates from the early autumn 
of 1884, when a Chautauguan was handed me and I read as fol- 
lows: ‘ The Chautauqua literary and scientific circle is a school at 
home—a school after school, a college for one’s house. It is for 
high-school and college graduates, for people who never entered 
college, for merchants, busy housekeepers, and for people of leisure 
and wealth who do not know what to do with their time.’ 

“Having read the announcement I glanced at the prescribed 
course of reading and decided that here was an answer to a ques- 
tion that had puzzled me. I was but recently graduated, had 
sipped a “ttle at the Pierian spring, and longed for a deeper 
draught. To procure this at one of the higher colleges for ladies 
was my ambition .and hope; but for the realization of this hope [ 
was obliged to wait a few years, and in the meantime I was anx- 
ious to keep up my studies by a systematic course of reading. 
A local Chautauqua circle had just been organized in our ‘village, 
and within a week after reading the announcement my name was 
added to its roll. Of the thirty members of the circle—teachers, 
professional and business men, housekeepers and students—I shall 
say but little, except that, notwithstanding the fact that we re- 
presented many and widely different religious denominations, we 
worked together in harmony, with enthusiasm. I think that in 
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the history of this little circle there is no record of any one who 
ever failed to perform an allotted task. Much of the benefit we 
derived from the work was due to this spirit of earnest endeavor 
that animated each one for the improvement of self and others. 
Every member felt that part of the success of the meetings de- 
pended on personal efforts. 


‘We did not have an elaborate constitution; just a few 
rules to regulate the election of members and officers, the place 
and frequency of our meetings. We had a president, vice- 
president, secretary, and programme committee; each elected for 
six months. While we realized the necessity of having a 


.capable leader, we also appreciated the fact that the work of the 


programme committee was of vital importance, and selected its 
members from our wisest and best. The full Chautauquan course 
of reading requires four years. We took the work two years, 
and then, as a circle, disbanded ; not that we had lost interest 
in what we were doing, but in order that we might devote 
our time to other pursuits. 

“ The course of study for 1884-85 was as follows: 

History and Literature. 

‘¢ Barnes’s History of Greece; Preparatory Greek Course in English, 
Wilkinson ; College Greek Course in English, Wilkinson; Cyrus and Alex- 
ander, Jacob Abbott; The Art of Speech, Townsend; Talks about Good 
English, Richard Grant White; Glimpses of Ancient Greek Life, Mahaffy ; 


Greek Mythology. 
Science. 


sg Chemistry, Actin; Huxley on Science; Animal Biology, Chautau- 
guan » The Circle of the Sciences, Chautauguan. 
Religion. 
‘¢ The Character of Jesus, Bushnell ; How to Help the Poor, Mrs. James 
T. Fields; History of the Reformation, Bishop Hurst. 


The studies for 1885-86 were: 

History and Literature. 

‘* Barnes’s History of Rome, Steele ; Preparatory Latin Course in English, 
Wilkinson ; College Latin Course in English, Wilkinson ; A Day in Ancient 
Rome, translated by Shumway; Relations of Rome to Modern History, 
Wilkinson ; Modern Italy, Wheeler; Italian Biography, Chautauguan ; 
Roman and Italian Art, Chautauguan. 

Philosophy and Science. 

** Moral Philosophy, Chautauguan ; Human Nature, Chautauguan ; Po- 
litical Economy, Steele; International Law, Chautauguan ; Physical Geo- 
graphy, Chautauguan. 

General and Religious. 


‘* Pomegranates from an English Garden, R. Browning; The Bible in 


the Nimeteenth Century, Townsend ; In His Name, kL. E. Hale. 


“Each member purchased a set of text-books and devoted 
about forty minutes a day to reading, in the order prescribed 
in the Chautauguan magazine, in which we found programmes 
for the weekly meetings. Sometimes we used them, sometimes 
took suggestions from them, but generally depended on our 
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committee for an original programme. The following is a specimen 
of the programme we used the fourth week of November, 1885, 
when we were reading principally Roman history and literature: 

“1, Roll-call, with responses from Shakspere; 2. Character Sketch : 
Julius Caesar ; 3. Paper: Ceesar’s Foreign Wars and His Object in. prosecuting 
Them; 4. Table-Talk: The First Triumvirate; 5. Music; 6. Essay : Com- 
parison of the Roman and American Republics; 7. Recitation: The Pre- 
sent, Adelaide Procter; 8. Book Review: Ben Hur; 9. Ten Questions on 
the Week’s Reading ; 10. Critic’s Report. 

“In taking up this course of reading we were not restricted 
to the use of the ‘Chautauqua’ books. On the contrary there 
were as many different authors read on one subject as there were 
members ‘in the circle, and at our weekly mectings we heard the 
best thoughts of many of the best writers on the subjects dis- 
cussed. Every-one in the circle found time to do the prescribed 
amount of reading, and some of us did a great deal more. When 
I read the Preparatory Greek Course in English, which treats first 
of the land, the people and their writings in general, and then 
briefly of Xenophon’s Axadbasis, and Homer's //iad and Odyssey, 
I read also.complete translations of the works just named. When 
| read the College Greek Course in English, which treats of the 
writings of Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, A%schylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, Pindar, Theocritus, and Demosthenes, I 
read also good translations of their best-known works. This was 
my introduction to Plato’s Dialogues, the Apology of Socrates, Crito 
and Phedo, and to the dramatic poems ot Atschylus and Sopho- 
cles. Analytical and critical essays on such subjects then became 
intensely interesting to me, and | began to take from the library 
shelves with pleasure books that previous to this time would not 
have engaged my attention. 

“When we studied Roman and Italian Art we studied that 
of Greece, Egypt, and Assyria, and read a translation of Winckel- 
mann’s History of Sacred Art, and then gathered some information 
about medizval and modern art. I think it was at this time that 
I began to read the works of Ruskin, which have never since 
failed to instruct and delight me. 

“ This collateral reading we did in connection with the course 
prescribed by Chautauqua, which was merely suggestive or used as 
a guide, so that we would all read on the same subject at the 
same time. 

“ What did the Chautauqua course do for me? It taught me 
to read thoughtfully and critically, and to see and appreciate new 
beauties in literature and art. It prepared me to continue earn- 
estly my search for knowledge, for it gave me a taste for studi- 
ous reading. >. ED.” 


* * * 


Sir John Herschel said that a taste for reading, and the means 
of gratifying it, can hardly fail to make a “ happy .man, unless, 


indeed, you put into his hands a most perverse selection of 
VOL, LIlI.—30 
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books.” In many departments of thought the books selected for 

the Chautauqua course are very defective, and from a Catholic 

point of view decidedly objectionable. We have yet to see any 

book endorsed by Chautauqua which contains a reliable account 

of the glorious work for “Roman Art” and ‘ Modern Italy” 

accomplished by the Sovereign Pontiffs of the Catholic Church. 
* * * 

We would like to see at least one Catholic author represented 
in the Chautauqua course of reading on Christian art. Americans 
of all denominations will gladly unite with Catholics in paying a 
fitting tribute to Miss Eliza Allen Starr, for her life-long labors 
in promoting the study of art as exemplified in the works of the 
great masters. By her lectures and writings she has introduced 
the art students of the United States to the studios of the re- 
nowned Catholic artists. In recognition of her claim on the at- 
tention of the Catholic reading public as one of the best of our 
own writers, the Columbian Reading Union has just published a 
list of her books, with an admirable introduction written by 
Miss A. M. Mitchell, of the Fénelon Reading Circle, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The list has been sent to, all the members of our Read 
ing Union, and we urge them to make it known among art 
students. We will cheerfylly furnish it to any one following the 
Chautauqua course of reading on art, on receipt of postage. 

* * * 

Miss Mitchell quotes Nathaniel Hawthorne’s statement that 
“Christian faith is a grand cathedral with divinely-pictured win- 
dows. Standing without, you see no glory nor can possibly im- 
agine any; standing within, every ray of light reveals a harmony 
of unspeakable splendors.’”’ She then continues : 


““One cannot but feel that, in the present state of enlight- 
ment, there is an overwhelming percentage of those within the 
‘grand cathedral’ on whom the unspeakable splendors are en- 
tirely lost because they are not sufficently familiar with the sacred 
legends of the church. Miss Starr, in Pilgrims and Shrines, has 
endeavored to give us these legends, weaving them in with her 
artistic descriptions of the monuments reared abroad to honor the 
.church’s elect. In Patron Saints she leads us on to a still more 
intimate acquaintance with those who bear the palm-branch of 
triumphant struggle, while in her most recent publication, Chris- 
tian Art in Our Own Age, she encourages the belief that the 
artistic torch, so long flickering, is about to glow anew.” 

“‘ Fifty years ago, when an interest in medieval art began to 
manifest itself in England, those who were interested: in the subject 
found themselves at a loss to interpret intelligently the motives 
that stimulated the conceptions of the artists ot the Middle Ages; 
for Christian Art is so inseparably connected with the history of 
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the Catholic Church that it is impossible to study the former 
without a knowledge of the spiritual triumphs of the latter. It 
was to meet this want that Mrs. Jameson published, some years 
later, her works on Sacred and Legendary Art; but lacking the 
sympathetic insight of one who stands within the temple of faith, 
it was impossible for her to view her subject other than obscurely. 
As we contrast Mrs. Jameson’s work on religious art with that 
of Miss Starr, the position of the two women in regard to their 
subject is most apparent. One sees poetical conceptions which 
she analyzes with purely intellectual discrimination, the other 
through her spiritual relation with the artist sees as he saw, 
feels the devotional thrill that he felt, and works as he worked, 
hoping that those who read may receive the divine message.” 


In reply to an inquirer we may here add that some of Mrs. 
Jameson’s relatives became converts, but we can get no positive 
proof that she herself joined the Catholic Church before her death. 
The notice of her Jjife which appears in the latest edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica contains no allusion to her final religious 
convictions, * * ‘ 


Not long ago we heard a statement to the effect that educational 
institutions in America should not be surrounded by a cloister 
if their light is to shine in places where it can do great good. 
Evidently this remark will suit the writer of the following letter : 


“T agree with Professor Egan, in his article on the school 
question in the North American Review, that Catholic lay mem- 
bers take little trouble to answer questions, and often shirk 
responsibilities. They do not perform their share of the public 
work imposed on Catholics. Our most zealous members enter 
the religious life, and the world loses sight of them. But our 
Protestant friends, so inclined, join a crusade, a guild, sewing 
societies, clubs, etc., and every little act is published, put before 
the public, for influence, emulation, admiration. We know among 
our religious there are a thousand times more sacrifices made, 
almost daily, and noble work done. The world knows scarcely 
anything about it. We suspect it at times; sometimes have 
personal cognizance of it. Why could not our own magazine 
and weekly papers bring into more prominence the lives of 
these workers? Nearly every secular paper mentions some work 
done by the King’s Daughters or others. Why should we let 
pass the heroic deeds done under Catholic auspices ? Do you 
think it would change the motive of the doers to bring them 
into prominence? I am annoyed at the way our ideas are 
usurped. I remember one of the Jesuits gave an interesting ac- 
count of some of the hardships and difficulties he had to encounter 
in a new part of the country, and I said: ‘What a pity, father, 
to let that all pass unknown, unnoticed.’ ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘the 
French have a very good way of keeping a journal, jotting 
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down thoughts and experiences, which sometimes serve those 
who come after.’ . 2 ee 


The writer of the above letter is a most active worker for 
Catholic Reading Circles, and has touched on a subject that may 
be profitably considered as bearing on the public manifestation 
of the heroic deeds performed without hope of earthly re- 
cognition or reward. 

* * x 

“Thanks to THE CATHOLIC WORLD, the ‘Life of Father 
Hecker’ has been to me not only a present pleasure, but a re- 
minder of a time when his name was a household word, speken 
in a home presided over by one who thirty-three years ago passed 
over the silent river. Perhaps he was her confessor. When a 
child I was often taken to the Redemptorists’ Church, although 
it was not in our parish. 

“If Reading Circles could only be started in the various 
parishes I have no doubt that they would soen prove as great a 
success as congregational singing. If somebody would only come 
forward and start them, and those who have means would send 
books, what a great work it would be. One way to counteract 
the pernicious effect of flippant reading would be to give occa- 
sional readings to outsiders, who might be glad of something 
that promised an evening’s entertainment, yet who would not read 
good literature for themselves. Again, there are people who, 
frora want of opportunity to know better, or who, from too stub- 
born clinging to their own opinions and prejudices, cry down all 
literature except the daily papers, and so make things unpleas- 
ant for those who wish to read. Some believe, or pretend to be- 
lieve, that novel-reading is synonymous with vile reading, and yet 
will read the papers, some of which are schools for crime. If 
such as these could attend those readings perhaps their stubborn- 
ness would yield a little, some of the cobwebs be swept out 
of their brains, and their families get a chance to improve. 

“ There are no Reading Circles in this neighborhood that I am 
aware of; if there were I would become a member. I belong to 

parish. If there is a Reading Circle it has never been spoken 
of in the church, so I conclude there is none. I confess I am 
surprised at it, as I do not think we are behind the age in any- 
thing else except congregational singing. Nobody has come to 
start that yet; when they do they will find us ready. I wish 
success to the Columbian Reading Union, and hope we shall 
soon have plenty of Reading Circles. A. E.R.” 

“ Brooklyn, N.Y. 

We recommend the writer of this letter to express these 
ideas vigorously among her acquaintances, and get a few of her 
friends to join with her in a request for the formation of a 
Reading Circle. No doubt she will find the priest quite willing 


to assist. M. C. M. 
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THERE ‘is no place like the Publisher's desk to learn that 
there are “many men of many minds.” The letter of an old 
subscriber, published in this department of the magazine last 
month, in which the “brightness” of the color of the new cover 
was questioned, opened the flood-gates of an epistolary torrent 
on the Publisher. With all sorts of suggestions of every one (al- 
most) of the primary colors, there have been many who claim 
that the present is the best color that could be used from every 
point of view. We quote the following letter for the reason that 
it exactly hits the idea the Publisher had in adopting a change 
in the dress of the magazine: 

Pa 
“ BUFFALO. 

“REV. DEAR SIR: It is with some .interest I look over ‘ With 
the Publisher’ in THE WORLD, and in the current number I was 
rather amused at the objection raised by ‘An old Subscriber’ to 
the color of the new cover. I should say, Do not change; it is 
all right. With so many magazines on the book-stands it is well 
to have, and really quite important, something striking to appeal 
to the eye of the general public. The old color was negative ; 
the new one is positive. Keep it. 

“In connection with suggestions, ctc., you solicit, allow me to 
ask if you have ever considered that the sale, and, possibly through 
it, the subscription, of THE WORLD might be increased by a little 
judicious advertising, and more particularly by generous dealing 
with the book and magazine sellers throughout the country. It 
cannot cost much to print a few hundred of each issue beyond 
the regular number, and these I would suggest be placed with the 
dealers to have upon ther stands together with Harper's, Scribner's, 
etc. Arrange to have them returnable within a stated time, in 
this way protecting the dealer and enabling him to handle them 
without loss, as undoubtedly the sale and demand would not be 
brisk in the beginning. 

“In this way THE WORLD would appeal to and reach many 
Catholics who at present never see and seldom hear of it. For 
instance, as a matter of information, I have inquired at all the 
book-stores and stands in this city for THE WORLD and found 
not one for sale. The same is true of other cities where I have 
been. In Chicago I found it at one stand; it may have been 
at others, but certainly was not at a@// where it should have 
had a place beside the standard magazines. 
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“The American is an inquisitive person, and is most likely 
to feed upon whatever looks new; wishes to taste, as it were, 
of new things. Why not give him the opportunity of feeding 
upon Catholic reading and the Catholic side of things. It will 
do him no harm, and may be productive of mach good. Is it 


not worth trying ? 
“Pardon the length of this letter, but there is much to say 


when the start has been made. 
“Very truly yours, 


* 
* * 

The Publisher admits the truth of all that is said in the 
foregoing letter; and, so far as it rests with himself, he has 
done all he can to secure greater patronage from the news- 
dealers. The magazine can be obtained by them from the 
American News Company, through whom the dealers through- 
out the country are supplied with this as with every other 
magazine and on the same terms; for THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
is “ returnable.” That some dealers find sale for the magazine 
is shown by the regular orders of the American News Com- 
pany, but that these orders should be larger and that the 
magazine should become better known at the news-stands is 
frankly admitted. In the ordinary course of things the Publisher 
cannot reach the dealers directly, nor can he add to the in- 
ducements already offered. The dealer studies the question of 
demand; he will supply what is ordinarily called for. The 
inducements necessary to make it worth the experiment of offer- 
ing a comparatively unknown publication, even when it is 
returnable, are, unless the Publisher is in error, very much in 
advance of the present resources of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 

Pl 

- Hence the Publisher would ask his readers to do the next best 
thing to secure a better acquaintance wijth the news-dealers—to 
make a demand for the magazine. If our readers generally would 
inquire for it now and then, the dealer would soon be led by 
mere business instinct to venture on the experiment outlined by 
our correspondent. The demand at the various public libraries 
of the country for Catholic books and the works of Catholic au- 
thors, suggested and urged by the director of the Columbian 
Reading Union, met with a ready response, as a general rule, in 
the purchase of books that otherwise might never have found a 
place on the shelves of these pud/ic libraries, as if the Catholic 
body formed no part of the public. So in like manner a regular 
demand might lead the news-dealers to understand that there was 
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such a thing as-a Catholic reading public and that it was worth 


catering to. 
* 


* * 

And we have a Catholic reading public—a public that finds 
interest in Catholic reading. It is small, but it is giving many 
signs of healthy growth. And the Publisher is glad to find in 
the proceedings of the recent Second Convention of the Associat- 
ed Catholic Editors of the United States abundant evidence of 
that growth, abundant grounds for the hope of better things to 
come. The Association has doubled its membership within the 
past year, and surely where the spirit of unity gains strength such 
as this that hope is a reasonable one. 

a / 

There was but one thing that in the Publisher’s idea marred 
this second convention, and he is surprised that in the published 
accounts no stricture, no mention even, was made of it. It was 
the sentiment which one of the principal speakers at the recep- 
tion gave utterance to. He ‘never read,” said he, ‘‘a Catholic 
paper,” and “‘his confessor had never yet imposed it upon him as a 
penance.” On such an occasion and before such an audience this 
remark surely deserved a decided rebuke. If the rebuke was not 
administered it was because the numbers of such alleged “ edu- 
cated” Catholics is decreasing. It’s easy enough to find fault 
with anything under the sun; . merely to find fault is shabby 
criticism. As a mere matter of comparison it would be well for 
those Catholics who manifest such scorn for the Catholic Préss 
and who do nothing with their purse or their pen to make it 
better, to compare the intellectual pabulum served in the ordi- 
nary Protestant journal with its magnificent Support with that 
furnished by Catholic periodicals generally. It would, we feel 
sure, be a revelation to many. . ‘ 

#"* 

Attention is called to an article of much interest in the last 
issue of the Dublin Review (April, 1891), entitled “‘ The Scho- 
lastic Movement and Catholic Philosophy,” by Mr. Wilfrid Ward. 
It is the writer’s purpose to direct attention to the lines of 
thought outside the church which may assist Catholic philo- 
sophers in solving the problems of life. Mr. Ward, himself a 
philosopher in the full sense of the term, would have Catholic 
thinkers divested of superstitious antipathy to the contributions 
of non-Catholics, especially contemporary writers, to the philo- 
sophical discussions of our time. In urging this he says: 


‘““A recent and saintly Catholic thinker has maintained that 
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the narrowing of Catholic thought since the Reformation has 
been owing to a duty of this kind. Private judgment had run 
wild, and the idea of authority was thrown to the winds by 
Luther and his followers. A stern enforcement of authority 
became necessary to neutralize the danger; no matter if the 
intellectual life in the church did suffer for the time. A more 
important interest was at stake—Catholic faith itself. Authority 
became more absolute, more stringent. A liberty at other times 
allowable, and even essential for vigor and life, becam: danger- 
ous. As martial law supersedes in ‘time of rebellion the freer 
process of trial by jury, and other institutions essential to the 
rightful liberties of a people in a state of peace, so the neces- 
sary vindication of authority after the Reformation contracted 
and repressed the freedom of Catholic thought and speculation 
which characterized the middle ages. Authoritative suppression 
of opinion became more necessary, lest liberty, at other times 
desirable, should under the peculiar circumstances degenerate 
into license. But this interference with speculation, however 
necessary, naturally checks the ardor of a philosophical move- 
ment, and may even render philosophical thought impossible. 
And in the palmy days of medieval philosophy, though the 
danger of scandalizing the weak was not forgotten, and the 
great masters of the second period of scholasticism were not 
accused, as Abelard had been, of unsettling young men by 
startling and dangerous disputations, it was recognized that, in 
the sphere of philosophy, careful, dispassionate, and, in a great 
measure, sympathetic study of all great thinkers was called for.’’ 
*s 

He would have this reign of “ martial law,” as he calls it, 
and which was necessitated by the assaults of the enemies of 
authority on our defences, brought to an end, since the hostile 
forces which gave it existence have themselves weakened and 
withdrawn. What he says in the following quotation in favor of 
more liberty for English Catholics applies with equal force to 


Catholics of all tongues : 


“ And at the present time, now that comparative peace is 
supervening after the struggle of the Reformation and spiritual 
rebellion has resolved its elements into renewed obedience in 
some and hereditary separation in others; now that the sus- 
pended commerce of intellect is being resumed and the institu- 
tions essential for a flourishing community in time of peace 
are again coming into play; now that English Catholics have 
their civil and political rights in a measure restored, have their 
hierarchy re-established, are making themselves felt in the great 
social movements of the day, are recognizing who are their 
friends outside the visible fold in these movements, are sur- 


‘mounting the indiscriminate sense that every man’s hand is 
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against them in the world of politics and society, we naturally 
have to look more exactly in the intellectual sphere as well as 
in other spheres at non-Catholic writers and their principles. 
Intellectual life becomes possible for us as political life and 
social life. In the absence of philosophical organization at such 
times as I have referred to our rulers may warn us against 
false prophets, against Kant, against Locke, against the Scottish 
school, as well. as against thinkers whose principles are anti- 
religious, as out of accord in much or in little with the prin- 
ciples of the church. A wholesale flight is the only course 
when the weapons and resources of philosophy have been re- 
moved. But when the ruler’s martial law is revoked and arms 
are once more allowed, and Catholic philosophy is called upon 
to deal with the matter, it must separate the wheat from 
the chaff.” 


It condemns Kant’s theoretical scepticism, but it recognizes in 
his pages probably some of the deepest thoughts which the in- 
tellect of man has wrought out on the great principles of ethics. 
It treats him as St. Thomas treated Aristotle—interprets him for 
the best, claims his support where it can, examines him closely, 
parts company with him: where he is clearly at variance with 
Catholic truth, but reverences him . intellectually, and recognizes 
that his great thoughts—as all great thoughts—come from God. 
And so with our great English and Scotch thinkers; Catholic 
philosophy does not treat them as enemies, but it considers 
closely what they say, and welcomes the good, and examines 
and corrects what is inaccurate: The great. fact that in the ex- 
ercise of purely philosophical thought a non-Christian intellect 
may. be supreme, and far superior to his Christian commentators, 
was emphasized once and for ever by the schoolmen, and to for- 
get it is to forget a cardinal point in their teaching. 


; * * 
Who is meant by “a recent and saintly Catholic thinker ” 
is shown by Mr. Ward at the conclusion of the following ex- 
tract: ° 


“To express briefly the practical conclusion towards which 
these remarks tend, there appear to be two conceptions of the 
direction which the Catholic philosophical movement should take.. 
One tends rather to fall back on the scholastic phraseology, to 
devote its principal attention to the identical questions which St. 
Thomas had to deal with in contemporary Aristotelianism, to view 
modern thinkers, so to speak, at a distance, as enemies on the 
whole, to be read hastily, for the purpose of refutation; nervous- 
ly, half in fear lest to read them carefully and fully will be to 
shake Christian faith, wholly in fear of adopting in any consider- 
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able degree opinions first advocated by thinkers outside the 
church. The same view is inclined to regard contemporary phil- 
osophical movements as something quite external to us and radi- 
cally vicious, to be compared (more in their conclusions than in 
their trains of thought, which are not entered into) with individ- 
ual scholastic conclusions, and where they differ to be considered 
simply false, while the scholastic conclusions are held to be sim- 
ply true. Such, I say, is a not uncommon view observable among 
Catholic writers. But there is another view more or less preva- 
lent in the writings of such thinkers as Father Maher, and which 
falls in with the general account of. the history of Catholic 
thought given by Father Hecker.” 


'.To the older readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD the line of 
thought pursued by Mr. Ward must be familiar; it formed the 
theme of Father Hecker’s most vigorous writing, and was empha- 
sized in his last published work, Zhe Church and the Age, 


» 
* * 


Mr. William Swan Sonnenschein, of the well-known firm 
of London publishers, has just issued a “guide for readers” 
of eleven hundred pages quarto under ‘the title Zhe Best Books. 
It is a monument to his patience and love of books. Its ob- 
ject is nothing less than the provision for both the special student 
and the general reader of a guide to the best available books 
(which, according to the compiler’s estimate, number about fifty 
thousand) in every department of science, art, and literature down 
to 1890. It was a great task for'a single man to attempt, but 
in the general opinion of those who are qualified to judge, he 
has been successful. Whether one wishes to investigate the Eng- 
lish marriage laws, or to learn all about the Colorado beetle, or tu 
discover what has been said of the state of departed souls, the 
authorship of the letters of Junius, or the intention of Shak- 
spere in writing Hamlet, all that has to be done is to turn to 
Mr. Sonnenschein’s index of authors, tables, and subjects, and in 
amother moment the key of the special treasury of knowledge is 
in one’s hands. The New York agents are G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

* 
* * 

Mr. C. Kegan Paul, of the London publishing firm of Kegan 
Paul & Co., has written a volume of essays entitled Faith aud 
Unfaith, and other Essays. Four of these essays treat of re- 
ligious subjects; the three concluding papers deal with literary 
matters. In the words’ of a recent critic: “The book has this 
special interest: that it is the work of one who has handled the 
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great records of spiritual life and history in the spirit of inquir- 
ing Liberalism, and who has found an answer in the august 
doctrines of. Catholic Christianity.” 


*¢ Plurima queesivi: per singula quzeque cucurri : 
Nec quidquam inveni melius quam credere 
Christo.” 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have published the first volume of 
a Journal of American Ethnology and Archeology, by Professor 
J. Walter Fewkes. It deals principally with the results of the 
Hemenway Archeological Expedition among the Zunis. 
The Catholic Publication Society Co. announces: 
Life and Times of Dr. Richard Robert Madden. Edited by 
his son, Thomas More Madden, M.D. 


Ireland and St. Patrick: A Study of the Saint's Character, 
and of the Results of his Apostolate. By Rev. W. B. 
Morris. 

Cardinal Newman. Reminiscences of Fifty Years Since. By 
one of his oldest living Disciples, William Lockhart. 

Life of the Curé of Ars. From the French of Abbé Mon- 
nin. Edited by Cardinal Manning. New and cheap 
edition. 

Peter Paul & Brother, Buffalo, N. Y., announce for early pub- 
lication The Life and Times of Keteri Tekakwitha, the Lily of 
the Mohawks, 1656-1680, by Ellen H. Walworth, author of ~ 
An Old World as Seen through Young Eyes. 

Harper & Brothers have published: 

Criticism and Fiction. By W. D Howells. 

The Poems of Wordsworth. Selected and arranged by Mat- 
thew Arnold. 


A Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant. By Margaret 
O. W. Oliphant. 

A new novel from the pen of Marion Crawford is called 
Khaled, a Tale of Arabia, and is published by Macmillan & 
Co. The same firm has issued in its ‘‘ Temple Library’ series 
the Essays and Poems of Leigh Hunt, edite’ and selected by 
Reginald B. Johnson. 

Longmans, Green & Co. announce for immediate publication 
the second volume-of their new edition of James Martineau’s 
works, which have been carefully revised by the author. It is: 
devoted to Ecclesiastical and Historical Essays and Reviews. 
They also announce an Jutroduction to the Study of the History 
of Language, by Herbert A. Strong. 
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